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sC_# We now conclude the regular “Calhoun corres- 
pondence,’’ as it is called. For editorial and miscellae 
neous matters see page 45, 








MR. HAMILTON’S STATEMENT. 
From the N.Y. Evening Post. 
TO THE PUBLIC, 

Although it is rare that an individual of humble pretensions 
can ym to arrest public atiention, without seeming to ar- 
rogate to himself undue importance, yet the writer of Us vindi- 
cation is placed, by the publication of the r cent correspondence 
between the president and vice-president of the United States, in 
such a situation as to compel him to hazard that imputation, 
rather than to submit in silence to the grave charges which, if 
not directly made, are by an inference insinuated against him, 


ee 


referred to, (having, as I feared, lost the opportunity to do so 
from Mr. Crawiord), after advising with a very honorable and 
| disereet friend, residing in the same house, as to the propriety cf 
| doing so, I requested an interview with Mr. Calhoun, which was 
granted. (1 may here be permitted to say, that I never saw or 
heard of the letter written by Mr. Crawford to Mr. Balch, until 
it was published; and that I had not the slightest knowledge of 
the course Mr. Cajlhoun had considered it his duty to pursue in 
the cabinet on the occasion referrcd to: on the contrary, the ime 
pression I had received from these conversations was, that Mr. 
Calhuun was in favor of, and Mr. Crawford was adverse to, gen. 
Jackson ) When we met, Lasked Mr. Calhoun “whether, at any 
meeting of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet, the propriety of arresting gen. 
| Jackson, for any thing done by bim during the Seminole war, 
| had been at any time discussed?” ‘To which he replied—*Never: 
| —Such a measure was not thought of, much less discussed. ‘The 
| only point before the cabinet was the answer that was to be given 





Mr. Calhoun, in his address and letters, states that there was a | - . al 9 
“movement against bim,” “the origin of which went back beyond | to the Spanish government 
the date of this correspondence,” which “had for its object Ais Our conversation was extended, and, on his part, embraced 
political destruction.” He refers to Mr. Crawford’s letter of | much that I have never felt myself at liberty to disclose. After 
December, 1827, as the commencement “of that chain of artful | he had gone over the whole ground, in order to avoid the possi- 
operations that has,” &c. He speaks of this movement as “a | bility of mistake, I asked the vice president whetber he consi- 


political manoeuvre” designed to make the president “an instru 
ment,” and the vice president “the victim.” He reters to “a base 
political intrigue,” and then adds—* Several indications forewarn- 
ed me leng since that a blow was meditated against me; { will not 
say from the quarter from which this comes; but in relation to 
this subject more than two years since I had a correspondence with 
the district attorney for the southern district of New York, on 
the subject of the proceedings of the cabinet on the Seminole 
war, which, though it did not excite particular attemtion at the 
time, Aas since, inconnection with other circumstances, served to 
direct my eye to what was going on. 

I have thus brought to view, in a distinct form, such parts of 
these letters and addresses as contain insinuations or charges of 
political manceuvres, plots, base intrigues, and as indicate directly 
or remotely their supposed contrivers or instruments, in order 
that I may mect ali that can, by just implication, or the most 
forced construction, refer to me, by declaring most explicitly that 
I neither know of, nor du I believe, in the existence of any such 
practices; nor have I, if they did exist, participated in thei in 
any respect whatever. 

Mr. Calhoun cousiders himself deprived of important informa- 
tion by the blanks in Mr. Crawford's letter, and assumes that if 
they were filled up they might, “through their political assucia- 
tion, puint directly to the contrivers of this scheme.” As the 
writer of this vindication has no motive for concealment, he has 
no hesitation in saying, that the “names referred to in blank,” if 
written at length, would be but ome name, and that his own.— 
Thus is removed at once ali ground for the suspicions that seem 
to be so lightly indulged and so freely expressed, resulting from 
those political associations which these potential blanks are sup- 
posed toconceal. ‘The following narrative will shew the origin of 
my connexion with that letter, and my correspondence with the 
vice president, to which he has referred. 


On my voyage during the winter of 1827 and '28, from Nash- 
ville to New Orleans, in company with gen. Jackson and his suite, 
there was much conversation amuig the general’s friends, in which 
I participated, and pariicularly with major Lewis, iv relation to 
the various charges agaiust gen. Jackson which the presidential 
canvass bad originated or renewed, and particularly as to the un- 
friendly course Mr. Crawford was supposed to have taken towards 
the general in relation to the Seminole war. It being understood 
that Lintended on my return to New York to pass through Geor- 
gia, to avail myself of that opportunity to visit Mr. Crawford, 
major Lewis desired me, or I offered, to ascertain truly what oc- 
curred in Mr. Monroe’s cabinet deliberations in relation toa pro- 
position supposed to have been made to arrest gen. Jackson for his 
conduct in that war, and to inform him of the result, in order, 
as I understood, that he might be prepared to repel an attack on 
gen. Jackson that was anticipated, connected with that subject; 
but above all, if possible, to produce a perfect reconciliation be- 
tween these gentlemen and their respective friends. 

On my arrival at Sparta, (Georgia), where I hoped to see Mr, 
Crawford, I ascertained that he lived so far out of my way, that to 
go to his house would delay me in my journey eight or ten days, 
and that it was probable I would not find him at home when I 
should arrive there; I therefore pushed on to Savannah. whence 
on the 25th January, 1828, I wrote to Mr. Forsyth the letter re- 
ferred to by him in his letter to Mr. Calhoun, dated May Sist, 1839, 
As I did not retain a copy of that letter, I must speak of its con- 
tents from recollection. By it I informed him of my disappoint. 
ment in not having been permitted by my arrangements to visit 
Mr. Crawford, the inquiry I wished to make of hii as above stat- 
ed, and requested him when he should meet Mr. Crawford, to 
oe him my letter, and communicate the result to me at New 

ork, 

On my arrival at Washington, in Fetruary, I resided, during 
the day or two I remained there, ii the same house with the vice 
president; and being anxious to obtain the information before 
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dered his answer to my question, affording me the information 
| to obtain which I had sought the interview, confideutial or not. 
He replied that it was not. 

When I retired from the vice president’s room; I sought the 
gentleman with whom I had advised, and communicated to him 
with sincere pleasure the statement Mr. Calhoun had made. & 
think I also mentioned it to another gentleman who was of the 
same house, and the next morning, at an early hour, I left 
Washington for New York, where I arrived on the 17th of Fe- 
brwary; on the 19th [ wrote a letter to major Lewis, of which 
the following extract is all that relates to the subject. 

“I did not see Mr. Crawford, as I intended to do, beeause he 
was seventy miles out of my way; but the vice president, who 
} you know, was that member of the cabinet best acquainted with 
| the subject, told me gen. Jackson's arrest was never thought of, 
much less discussed.” 


To this letter I received a reply, dated the 19th of March, 

1828, of which the fuilowing extract is all that relates to the sub- 
ject. 
‘ “J regret that you did not see Mr, Crawford. I wasdesirous 
you should see him and converse with him on the subject of his 
furmer misunderstanding with the general. I have every rea- 
son to believe that the information given to you by Calhoun is 
correct, for Mr. Monroe assured me, nearly nine years ago, such 
was the fact. It fullows then that Mr. Crawford must have been 
vilely slandered by those whose object it was to fan a flame their 
interest required should not be extinguished.” 

I have given these extracts, in order to sustain my statement 
of the origin of my connexion with this transaction—not, how- 
‘ever, without feeling deep humiliation in doing so: and yet, in 
,a contest where suspicion is substituted for proof, and the con- 
duct and motives of all, however remotely or accidentally con- 
nected with the transaction, are subject to its blighting influ 
ence, it is a humiliation that cannot be avoided. 


After I had written to major Lewis and had related to others 
Mr. Calhoun’s very frank, explicit, and as I felt, most satisfac« 
tory answer to my inquiry, believing that it might be used by 
major Lewis at Nashville, where, at that time, almost each day 
produced a new charge against gen. Jackson, which was follow 
ed by his immediate vindication, I thought proper to seek to corm 
Jirm major Lewis in the accuracy of my statement of the coun- 
versation with Mr, Calhoun by a letter from the latter, and to 
that end wrote to him on the 25th Feb a letter, of which the 
following extract contains the whole that relates to this subject. 

; New York, Feb. 25, 1828. 

Dear sir—To avoid mistake as to what passed between us at 
the conversation I had the honor to hold with you the evening 
before I left Washington, I submit to you the following as the 
import of that part which it was understood was not to be con 
sidered as confidentisl. 

In reply to my inquiry, “whether at any meeting of Mrs 
Monroe’s cabinet the propriety of arresting general Jackson, 
for any thing done by him during the Seminole war, had been 
at any time discussed?”—You answered “never—such a measure 
was not thought of, much less discussed; the only point before 
the eabinct was the answer that was to be given to the Spanish 
gove rnment.” 

Iam thus particular in endeavoring to ascertain from you 
whether my recollection is faithful or not in regard to this part 
of our conversation; because I wish to fulfil the object. of my 
enquiry, by pager | major Lewis, a confidential friend of ge- 
neral Jackson, at Nashyille. in the truth, not with a view to his 
making a publication on the subject at present, but to be pre- 
pared against av apprehended attack. founded on events connect- 
ed with that campaign, I have the honor to be, your obedient 
servant, JAMES A HAMILTON, 

On the 28th Feb. 1828, I received from Mr. Forsyth the fol- 
lowing letter: 
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fHere follows a letter from Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Hamilton, a 

copy of which is contained in the preceding correspondence J 

o my letter of the 25th Feb. I received Mr. Calhoun’s reply, 
dated March 2nd, of which I feel authorised to publish such 
parts at least as are in reply to my application. ‘This right I 
conceive results, from Mr. Caihoun’s having referred to this cor- 
respondence ip connection with the ‘‘plots” and their ‘‘eontri- 
vers,” without stating what its character was, and thus render- 
mes necessary for me, in vindication of myself to give it to the 
public. ‘The information I had reecived in reply to my inquiry, 
was admitted by him not to be confidentially disclosed to me, 
and I had so treated it. He could not afterwards clothe it with 
that character; nor can so much of his communication as is in 
reply to my request to be informed whether I had correctly re- 
peated his answer or not, be considered as confidential. 

Washington, 2nd March, 1828. 

Dear sir—I received, three days since, your letter of the 5th 
February, and have seized on the first leisure moment to answer 
it. In the conversation to which your letter alludes, I supposrd, 
as you did not state the object, that your inguiry as to what 
had passed on a particular point in the cabinet deliberation on 
the Seminole question, was to obtain information, in order to 
meet mere general rumor, falsely put out, to influence the resule 
of the presidential question. My answer was accordingly predi- 
cated on such supposition, and was intended to meet assertions 
unsupported by the authority of any name, in the same general 
manner without name, and was intended to be limited, even with 
that view, to the denial of what was falsely stated to have occur- 
red on the occasion. 

I vow learn by your letter that your object is more specific. 
You state that you desire to obtain the information, “because I 
wish to fulfil the object of my inquiries, by confirming major 
Lewis, a confidential friend of general Jackson, at Nashville, in 
the truth, not with the view of his making a publication on 
the subject at present, but to be prepared against an apprehend- 
ed attack founded on events connected with the campaign.” I 
have under this aspect of the subject deliberately considered how 
far I eould with propriety speak of the proceedings of the cabinet 
at all, which has resulted ip a conviction that a duty of a very 
high and deijeate character imposes on me silence. 

ntertajning these views, you will see that I decline the intro- 
duciion of my name in any shape as connected with what pass- 
ed in the cabinet on the occasion to which you refer.—What I 








make, would have appeared in the body of the correspondence 
with general Jackson, and would have saved me the pain of again 
troubling the public. 

I then conecived I had a right to be put in possession of aj] 
the facts and circumstances referred to in Mr. Crawford’s letter 
to Mr. Forsyth, and that withholding of them was an act of in- 
justice to me, calculated, whatever may have been the intention, 
to deprive me of the means of tracing out and exposing to the 
pubhe, what I did not doubt to be a base political plot. ‘Vhe let- 
ter from Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Hamilton, now published, it seems, 
was the one referred to by Mr. Crawford in his letter to Mr. For- 
syth, but with the name of Mr. Hamilton left blank in the copy 
of Mr. Crawford’s letter which was furnished me. ‘The facts dis- 
closed by the publication of Mr. Forsyth’s letter to Mr, Hamil- 
ton, taken in connexion with the correspondence alluded to with 
the present district attorney of the southern district of N. York, 
will prove, as I will presently shew, that I had just cause to 
complain that evidence, material to my vindication, was with- 
held, and I cannot but regret, that Mr. Forsyth’s ‘respect to the 
personal delicacy of major Hamilton,” has, in its effects, operat- 
ed, though it may not have been so intended, unjustly towar«s 
me, by preventing me from tracing, in my ecorrespondenee with 
general Jackson, one of the earliest, and I must add, the foulest 
movements in the operations of this politieal conspiracy. What 
I could have done then in connexion with the general chain of 
my remarks, 1 am now constrained todo in this detached way, 
with great disadvantage to my vindication; the full force of which 
would have been more deeply felt by viewing all the circumstances 
in connexion. 

‘Lhis letter, by its date and other circumstances, clearly con 
nects itself with Mr. Hamilton’s correspondence with me, already 
alluded to; makes that correspondence a link to the chain of this 
corrupt political inirigue; thereby carrying back the movement 
to the early part of the year 1828, and, by its ref-rence to an 
individual, (Major Lewis) then residing in Nasbville, as will be 
seen in the copy of the correspondence with Mr. Hamilton, there 
to annexed, shews it to be a part of the system of operations, 
which, as appears by Mr. Crawford’s letter to Mr. Baleh, hod 
been commenced against me in December, 1827, and following 
so soon after, probably constitutes the second hok im this fou} 
plot against an individual, zealously co-operating at the same 
time in the same political course with those conspiring against 
him; and whom, from their political relation to him at the time, 








stated in conversation was negative in character, and intended, as 
above stated, to enable you to meet by a general contradiction, 
without the introduction of my name, what 1 suppose existed 
only in the shape of rumor; and I must request you to consider 
it as limited to that purpose only.” 

The residue of this letter, with the other parts of the corres- 

ondence, are not considered as important to this discussion. 
They will be pubiished, however, if Me. Calhoun wishes it, ‘The 
letter from Mr. Forsyth to me was not seen by any person until 
the autumo of 1829, when it was read by major Lewis at my 
house. 

The circumstance:s under which copies of the letters written 
by Mr. Crawford aud by Mr. Forsyth, were communicated to the 

resident, are so fully and frequently stated in the correspon- 
nee, as to render it unnecessary fur me to repeat them. 

When the president, who had, I presume, beeninformed of its im- 

rt, expressed a wish to see Mr. Crawford's statement, I yielded to 

is request to communicate it to him, first obtaining the consent 
of the writer to do so, from the manifest propriety of the course 
he propored to pursue, and the more readily as an opportunity 
would thus be afforded to Mr. Calhoun to disprove a statement so 
direct)y opposed to his own, or to explain his version of the same 
transaction. 

1 never saw Mr. Crawford's letter to Mr. Forsyth, until after it 
was sent to the president and to Mr. Calhoun. 

In this effort to vindicate myself from groundless suspicion, I 
have confined myself to thase topics which belong to that vindica- 
tion alone. JAMES A. HAMILTON, 

New York, Februery 22d,1831. 


Wo the editor of the United States’ Telegraph. 

General Green: 1 herewith enclose a statement, which I wish 
to be published in your paper as supplemental to my corres- 
pondence with general Jackson, and which has been made ne- 
cessary by tLe publication of Mr. Forsyth’s letter to Me. Hamil- 
ton. J. C. CALHOUN, 

24th February, 1831. 


In my letter to general Jackson, of the 29th May, 1930, pub- 
lished iv the correspondence, speaking of the plot to destroy my 
political standing, 1 stated, “that several indications forewarned 
me, long since, that a blow was meditated against me, I will not 
say from the quarter from which this comes; but in relation to 
this subject, more than two years since, I had a correspondence 


with the (present) district attorney for the southern district of 


New York, on the subject of the proceedings of the cabinet in 
the Seminole war, which, though it did not then excite particular 
attention, has since in connexion with other cireumstance s, x rved 
to direct my eye to what was going on. The letter of Mr. For- 
syth to Mr. Hamilton, of New York, to whom I referred in the 
above extract, published by the former in the United States’ 
Telegraph of the 22d instant, enables me to trace another link 
in this artful conspiracy against my character, which, I trust 
will form a sufficient apology for my again intruding myself on 
the public attention. Ifa copy of this letter, which it seems, 
was placed jn the hands of the president, when Mr. Forsyth put 


him in possession of a copy of Mr. Crawford’s letter to him of 


been furnished me, as in justice it 


fhe 50th April, 1850, had | 
constrained to 


ought to have been, the remarks that T am now 


be bad a right to consider his friends. I take no pleasure in ex 
| posing a transaction so disgraceful, but I feel myself compelled 
|to do so in the discharge of a private and publie duty. It must 
{be painful and mortifying to the public to know, that the prace- 
| tice of such arts is possible under our system, but the knowledge 
j that it is sO, may guard against its recurrence in future. 

In order to give a clear understanding of the affair, it will be 
necessary to Make a few preliminary remarks, 

It appears, from Mr, Forsyth’s letter, that it was written in 
reply to a letter, dated at Savannah, the 25th Jan. 1828, from Mr. 
Hamilton, who was then on his return from New Orleans. where 
he bad been, by the appointment of the Tammany society of 
New York, to represent them, as I understand, in the eclebration 
/of the 8th January, 1828. Gen. Jackson had been invited by the 
| legislature of Louisiana, to attend the celebration. Mr, Hamil- 
}ton on his way to New Orleans, passed through this eity, in De. 
| cember, 1827, when congress Was in session, and after remaining 
| here some days he proce ded to Nashville, and accompanied the 
general and suite to New Orleans. From Savannah he returned 
to New York through this place, where he again remained some 
time, congress being still in session. Whether this letter of Mr. 
Hamilton to Mr. Forsyth was the commencement of the intrigue, 
or whether it originated at an earlicr date, at this pleee on his 
way to Nashville, or while there, 1 am unable to say; but I can 
not doubt that the airangements for its accomplshment were 
made on his return from Savannah to this place. At the time ! 
was decidedly, and I may add, zralousiy engaged in the support 
of gen Jacksou. I believed his election by congres was prevent- 
ed by a departure from a most important fundamental principle 
in our system, and that he was the only individual in the coun- 
try who united the popularity and firmness to arrest, if elected, 
what I then and now consider, a dangerous tendevey jn our af- 
fairs. Under this impression, I stood prepared to render every 
aid in my power, to secure bis success, This strong feeling was 
seized on to extract from me, if possible, some hasty and un- 
guarded expression respecting the course of the cabinet on tbe 
Seminole question, by which I might be entangled. 

Mr. Hamilton, while here, requested to have some conversa- 
tion with me, which On my part was carried on with the free- 
dom that is usual hetween those engaged on the same side in a 
warm political contest. I viewed bim in no other light than that 
}of a warm supporter of general Jackson. In connexion with 
)}some remark of his, that there was arumor of an attack on 
gen. Jackson for his conduct in the Seminole war, he inquired 
\if any motion had been mace in the cabinet to arrest him. To 
which I replied in the negative. It may be proper to remark 
here, that no such motion or aby other was mad>. The discus- 
sion in reference to the course that might be pursued towards 
him, took place on a suggestion of the propriety of an inquiry 
into his conduct, and my answer was therefore jn strict confor- 
mity to the facts. I secompanied the answer with some gene 
ral remarks on the proceedings of the cabinet, such as I might 
with propriety make without any breach of confidence. 1 how- 
ever feel, the most perfect confidence, that I did not use the ex- 
pression, that ‘the only point before the cabinet was the answer 
to be given to the Spanish governmenr,” as Mr. Hamilton states 
that he understood me in his letter of the 25th of February.--I 
neither did nor could use the expression “only,” as it would 
have been both i.consistent with facts and absurd, as the pub- 
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lications on the Seminole affair clearly indicate that other points 
were considered by the cabinet. If the statement be an error 
on the part of Mr. Hamilton, it probably originated in my using 
the word “main point, or real point,” or some other expression 
of similar import, instead of the expression he imputes to me. 
The whole conversation was of a general character, such as 
might with propriety be held respecting the cabinet proceed- 
ings—and was by me considered in no way confidential, except 
the confidence that exists between gentlemen, that my name 
was not to be used before the public in connexion with any 
thing I said. I certainly did not suppose that my conduct, or 
that of any other individual, was put at issue, and could have 
no intention of making an erroneous impression as to the pro- 
ceedings of the cabinet, nor the part I took. I suspected no 
os ae to New York, I received a letter from him 
dated the 25th of February, the object of which was, apparent- 
ly, to know if he understood my conversation Correctly. 

"Ye stated that his object in being thus particular in endea- 
vouring to ascertain from me whether his recollection was 
faithful or not with regard to the conversation, was because he 
wished to fulfil the object of his inquiry by confirming major 
Lewis, a confidential friend of gen. Jackson, in the truth, not 
with a view to make the publication then, but to be prepared 
against an apprehended attack, founded ov events connected 
with the Seminole campaign. This disclosure, particularly that 
the information was intended for major Lewis asa_ confidential 
friend of general Jackson, excited My suspicion. Circumstances, 
however, gave my eye a wrong direction, not towards myself, 
but Mr. Mouroe. What they were it becomes necessary to state, 

“ith the view of understanding the correspondence which fol- 

ith Mr. Hamilton. 
ne — Scone received the letter of gen. Jackson of the 
19th v " \ugust, 1818, in answer to his of the 19th of September, 
of the same year, both of which are published with my corres- 
ndence with gen. Jackson, he was at his farm in Aibemarle. 
ee neral Jackson, in his letter, objected to the construction which 
had been placed on his orders. Mr. Monroe addressed me a 
rivate letter of the 9th September, i818, a copy of which is 
ereto annexed, marked A., stating the view whichithe general 
took uf his orders, the tone of his letter, and with some other 
circumstances, his (Mr. Monroe’s) reasons for thinking that there 
ought to be an official correspondence between the general and 
myself, so that the woes which we respectively took of his orders 
»pear on record. 

mnie heater passed out of my possession into that of general 
Jackson without my consent, but at what time or by what means, 
or through whose agency, I am to this day uninformed. Ia De- 
cember 1827, I aecidentally heard from a gentieman of this city, 
in a conversation turning on the subject of the feelings of Mr. 
Monroe towards general Jackson, (which I stated I knew to be 
friendly), that there was a letter of the former in the hands of 
the latter, which afforded conclusive proof of his hostility to the 
general. Having found some time before, that the letter of Mr. 
Monroe to me of the 9th of September, a copy of which is hereto 
annexed, was missing, I ascertained the fact by an examination 
of the letter to me, that it was missing, on a bint from a friend 
that there was a letter written by Mr. Monroe, as it was supposed 
tome, which was out of my possession, and was intended to be 
used for political purposes. My friend could not inform me jn 
whose possession the letter was, On hearing that there was a 
letter of Mr. Monroe’s in general Jackson’s possession, I con- 
cluded it must be the same, though I was utterly at a loss to con- 
jecture how it had passed into bis hands, or how he could con- 
ceive that it indicated unfriendly feelings to him on the part of the 

writer. 

T communicated what I had heard to the two senators, at that 
time, from Tennessee, judge White and major Eaton, and my be- 
lief that the letter in the possession of the general was Mr, Mon- 
roe’s to me, and stated, if it was, it would be in my power to shew, 
that the letter, so far from being hostile, was directly of an oppo- 
site character. They wrote to the general to ascertain, if it was 
the one supposed; and I addressed a note to Mr. Mouroe to ap- 
prise him of what I had heard, and to request him to send me a 
copy of his private correspondence with general Jackson, (the 
one published with the correspondence between general Jackson 
and myself), to be placed in the hands of the two senators, as ex- 
planatory of the letter in question, should it prove to be the one 
supposed. I have not been able to lay my hand on my note to 
Mr. Monroe, nor am I certain that I retained a copy. but L here- 
to annex an extract from Mr. Monroe’s answer of the 28th De- 
cember, 1827, marked B. 

It was in this stage of the affair, that I received Mr. Hamil. 
ton’s letter of the 25th February, and very naturally suspected 
that his inqury might have reference to something connected 
with the same, and in my answer to it necessarily bore it in 
mind, 

L could not answer his question whether his understanding of 
my conversation was correct or Not, wishout going into expla- 
nations which would lead to details that I did not feel myself at 
liberty to state, and which, if I had, I could not prudently, not 
knowing the bearing that it might have in relation to the affair 
above referred to. 1 accordingly waived an answer, but in such 
terms as were intended to convey the idea that his under- 
standing of my conversation was not correct. 

Believing that an operation was carrying on against Mr. 
Monroe, at Nashville, as weil from the fact of the letter being 
placed in get. Jackson’s hands, as other circumstanees which 
about this time came to my knowledge, and suspecting that 
the object was to bring Mr. Monrve and general Jackson into 
cunflict for purposes bearing on the pending election; but not 
knowing in what quarter it uriginated, t was at a joss to under- 


stand how it was to be effected, yet I could not doubt that the 
apprehended attack on general Jackson, was some how or other 
connected with this base chject. These impressions will explain 
the character of my correspondence with Mr. Hamilton,a copy 
of which is hereto annexed, and marked C. ‘The letter of Mr. 
Forsyth to Mr. Hamilton places his correspondence, and the 
conversation that preceded it, in a very different light from the 
one in which I then viewed it. It is impossible now to doubt that 
his correspondence with Mr. Forsyth, and his conversation and 
correspondence with me, formed parts of the same transaction. 
Mr. Hamilton proceeded from Savannah directly to this place, 
where he probably received the answer of Mr. Forsyth, dated at 
Milledgeville on the 8th of February, to his letter dated the 25th 
of January preceding. The very question which he put to me, 
as I must now say, so insidiously, whether there was a motion to 
arrest general Jackson, is explained by a reference to the letter 
of Mr. Forsyth, in which the motion to arrest makes a prominent 
part of what he represents as the statement of Mr. Crawford, 
of what oceurred in the cabinet on the Seminole war. Mr. 
Crawford has since, however, stated in his letter to Mr. Forsyth, 
and the one to me, that the statement of Mr. Forsyth was erru- 
neous on this point. - : 

Viewing then this whole affair as one transaction, (it can be 
viewed in no other light), what a spectacle is presented! I am 
approached, as a zealous friend of general Jackson, by one, who, 
from bis political relations with me at the time, I had a right to 
consider as friendly, for the purpose of extracting from me, un. 
der the pretext of defending general Jackson, some unguarded ex- 
pression, which, at a future period after he might be raised, in 
part, by an exertion, to the highest office in the government, the 
power which I had thus contributed to confer, might be used to 
destroy forever the character and standing I had acquired by 
long, taborious, and faithful services to the country, and which 
was the only fund [ had acquired in that service, to bequeath as 
a legacy to my children. ; 

In order that the whole of this iniquitous transaction may be 
presented in one view, I annex a copy of the letter from Mr. 
Forsyth to Mr. Hamilton, of the 8th February. I eannet but 
regret, that Mr. Forsyth hos thought proper to withhold from the 
public the letter of Mr. Hamilton, of Jan.25, to which this is an 
answer. It is rare, that an answer can be fully understood 
without the letter to which it isa reply, and I do feel that jus- 
tice to myself as well as to the country, and I will add, to Mr. 
Forsyth himself, requires its publication, In making these re- 
marks I am not unminded of the hope, which he expresses, that 
his name may not be introduced in the further discussion of this 
subject. I feel every disposition to comply with his desire, and 
judging from my own feelings, I can weil appreciate the pain 
which he must feel in being involved in the controversy: but he 
must pardon me for thinking that the claims of justiee are pa- 
ramount to those of delicacy, and that in insisting upon the per- 
formance of an act, on his part, which justice to me requires, I 
am net regardless of his sensibility. In coming before the pub- 
lic, he has voluntarily put biniself in a position which gives me 
the right to make the request. I would also suggest, that this 
isnot the only letter in his possession, connected with this corres- 
pondence, necessary to the full elucidation of this affair. His I-t- 
ter to Mr. Crawford, to which Mr. Crawford’s letter, placed in 
the hands of general Jackson, was a reply, has not yet been 
put in the possession of the public. Until it be, the impression 
must necessarily remain that the evidence is not complete. 

Whether the letter of Mr. Movroe, of the 9th of September, 
which was purloined from me, and passed into the hands of gene- 
ral Jackson, as has been stated, was intended as one of the means 
of p'aciog us in our present relations, or was intended to excite 
hostility between him and Mr. Monroe, 1 am now unable to say- 
At tirst 1 supposed the latter, but subsequent events leave it 
doubtful. The letter was finally returned to me by general 
Jackson; hut without explanation of the manner in which it 
came to his hands, 

Having so long remained in the possession of the general, and 
been the subject of a correspondence, I might have adduced it 
in my correspondence with him, as conclusive proof that he ought 
to have known that my construction of his ord:rs in the Semi- 
nole war, coincided with Mr. Monroe’s and consequently differed 
from his own. I was rcstrained, however, from dein su, by cone 
siderations which may be easily conceived, but as the letter is 
necessarily connected with the immediate subject of this state- 
ment, I ain now obliged to present it to the public as a part of 
my vindication. 

I do not deem it necessary to make any remarks on Mr. Craw- 
ford’s letter to me, published by Mr. Forsyth, @s his friend. The 
argument of Mr. Crawford in support of his statement of the 
proceedings of the cabinet, rested almost exclusively on the state 
ments of Mr. Crowninshicld and Mr. Adams. A subsequent ac- 


knowledgement of the former that he was nt preseut at the 


deliberation of the cabinet, and, consequently, that his statement 


to Mr, Crawiord is unfounded, and the fact’ diselosed by the let- 
ter of Mr. Adams to me, published with the correspondence thet 
Mr. Crawford has given in his letter a garbled extract of Mr. 
Adams’ statement tu him, omitting the material point, removed 
the foundation of his argument, and with it the superstructure, 
which he raised, fell to the ground. 

With a knowledge of these facis, it is difficult to conceive why 
Mr. Crawford's letter should be preseuted to the public, and still 
more sO, AS it appears to reconcile its publication with justice, 
without a acknowl dgement of unecoutested errors. 

I will conclude this statement by a single remark in relation 
to myself. As unpleasant as I find my present situation, L ex- 
perience one consolation without which it would be quite in- 
tolerable. I have been placed in it by no fault of my own. 





Little did 1 suspect, more than 12 years ago, when daring to 
construe orders, which I myscif had drawn, and to which I 
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with constitution, acting as I was, under the obligation of an 
oath to abstain from the infraction of that sacred instrument; 
and in venturing to suggest the course, which I honestly sup- 

ought to adopted on their infraction, I should be ex- 
posed, at titis late day, to so much difficulty and danger. Yet 
this is my only offence. 


A. 
Copy of a letter from Mr. Monroe to Mr. Calhoun. 
Highland, Sept. 9, 1818. 

Dear sir: 1 have general Jackson's reply to my letter of July 
19, from Washington, respecting bis taking possession of St. 
Marks and Pensacola. He contends strenuously, that his orders 
left him free to adopt that course, if he found it necessary to 
terminate the Seminole war: that orders to general Gaines, an 
inferior officer, not referred to in the orders to him, of subse- 
quent date, were inapplicable, and not obligatory on him, es- 
pecially as his enlarged the sphere of his duties. His letter is 
on the whole conciliatory and friendly. He promises to write 
ancther. Our view of his powers isdecidedly different from his, 
on which too we acted without entertaining a suspicion that he 
would misunderstand it. I am inelined to think that I had bet- 
ter answer this letter immediately. He may expect that his | 
conception of his orders should appear by document in the 
department; and it seems to be proper that the sense in which 
they were given, and understood by the department, after what 
bas passed, should be recorded there. A communication bc tween | 
you, on this head, and in this stage, seems to be the more be: | 
| 








cessary from the presumption that it may be my duty to state 
to congress that he transcended his orders on bis own responsi- 
bility; or at least to state the sense in which they were under- 
stood by us. At present nothing to this effect exists in your) 
correspondence with him. It isin mine only, which is private. | 
A communication on this point may commence either with you | 
or him: I will suggest it to him, thinking, as I do, that it had) 
better begin with him, ‘The altair may, I hope, be terminated | 
to the satisfaction of all partics. I will send you in a few days | 
his letter, (with a former one) with the answer, which I pro- | 
pose giving to it, which, if you see no objection to it, be so) 
good as to forward to him. But if you do, return it with your | 
objecti6ns to it. By coming from him, it will put you more at) 
ease in your answer, and alford a better opportunity for the | 
exercise uf kindness and liberality. I shall attach no particular , 
importance to the affair, in my letter, leaving the argument to | 
you and him, so far as it becumes wecessary to enter into it. | 
- } 
B. | 
Letter from Mr. Monroe ta Mr. Calhoun. 
Oak Hill, Dec. 23, 1827. 
Dear sir: In my compliance with your request in the letter of 
the 22d,I now send you all the documents referred to in it, 
which you will find to correspond with the name enclosed. It! 
would be very gratifying to me to know by whom, and from} 
what quarter this attack on me has been meditated. I am far 
from wishing you to communicate to me any thing which you 
may not feel yourself at perfect liberty to communicate by the 
strictest rules of delicacy, but the hostility towards me is so 
marked and unjustifiab'e, that it may be useful to me to know 
in what quarter it exists. I have been much annoyed in this 
way ever since my retirement; which is the more extraordinary, 
because Tam satisfied that I have given no just cause for it to 
any one. 





oe 
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Copy of a letter from Mr. Hamilton, relating to the deliberations 
of the cabinet on the Seminole question. 
New York, February 25, 1828. 

Dear sir: To avoid mistake as to what passed between us at 
the conversation L had the honor to hold with you the evening 
before I left Washington, I submit to you the following. as the 
import of that part which, it was understood, was Lot to be 
considered as confidential, 

In reply to my inquiry “whether at any meeting of Mr. Mon- 
roe’s cabinet, the propriety of arresting gen. Jackson, for any 
thing done by him during the Seminole war, had been at any 
time diseussed?” You answered: such a “measure was not thought 
of—much Jess discussed. The only point before the cabinet was 
the answer to be given to the Spanish governinent.’” 

CT am thus particular, in endeavoring to ascertain from you 
whether my recollection is faithful or not in regard to this part 
of our conversation, because b wish to fulfil the object of my in- 
quiry by confirming major Lewis, a confidential friend of general 
Jackson's, at Nashville, in the teuth; not witha view to his mak- 
ing a publication on the subject at present, but to be prepar- 
ed against an apprchended attack, founded on events connected 
with that campaign. 


Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Hamilton, 
Washington, March 2, 1828. 

Degr sir—I received, three days since, your letter of the 25th 
of February, and have seized the first leisure moment to an- 
swer it. 

In the conversation, to which your letter alludes, I suppos- 
ed, as you did not state the object, that your inquiry, as to what 
had passed on a particular point in the cabinet deliberation on 
the Seminole question, was to obtain information in order to 
meet mere peveres rumor, falsely put out to influence the result 
of the presidential election, My auswee was accordingly predi 
cated un such supposition, and was intendcd to meet assertiuns, 
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unsupported by the authority of any name, in the same general 
Manner, without a name; and was intended to be limited even 

with that view to the denial of what was falsely stated to have 

occurred, I now learn that your object is more specific. You 

state that you desire the information ‘‘because I wish to fulfil 
the object of my inquiry by confirming major Lewis, a confi- 

dential friend of general Jackson at Nashville, in the truth; not 
with the view of his making a publication on the subject at 
present, but to be prepared egainst an apprehended attack found- 

ed on events connected with that campaign.” I have, under this 
aspect of the subject, deliberately considered how far I could, 
with propriety, speak of the proceedings of the cabinet at all, 
which has resulted in the conviction that a duty of a very high 
and delicate character imposes on me silence. 

No relation can he more conficentisl than thst between the 
president and members of the cabin: t, as his constitutional advi- 
sers. Charged as he is, with the executive duties of the govern- 
ment, which were vested in a single person, to give energy and 
promptitude in execution, it is manifest, that to divulge the ca- 
binet deliberations by any of its members, would introduce dis- 
trust and discord, and thereby tend to defiat, in this important 
particular, the object of the constitution. Nor, on a point so de- 
licate, can a member of the calinet, in my opinion, be justified 
by mference to the importance of the object intended to be ef- 
feeted by a disclosure of its proceedings. Deeply as any man of 
correct feelings must reprobate the foul attacks on general Jack - 
son, and as important as every patriot must consider the defence 
of his character against such attacks in this great poli tice! strug- 
gle, involving, as I sincerely believe, the liberties of the coun- 
try, yet I cannot reconcile itto my sense of duty, even for such 
an object, to do an act tending in any degree to weaken, by its 
example, the confidence which ought to exist between the chief 
magistrate and his constitutional advisers; and I am greatly 
mistaken if gen. Jackson would not be the last man to assent 
to be so defended. It is, however, a satisfaction, in pursuing a 
course that duty impels me to do, to reflect that the informa- 
tion, as [ conceive, will never be needed for bis defence. 

I cannot believe that an attack so unfounded will ever be 
made—not but that he has enemiss atrocious enough to revert to 
the most diabolical falsehoods in order to wound his reputation; 
but it is manifest that an attack of the kind supposed cannet be 
made with the slightest prospect of success, without the counte- 
nance of some one of the members of Mr. Mcovroe’s cabinet at 
the time; and I cannot admit the possibility that any one ¢an 
be so lost to honer and duty as to be the agent or instrument in 
such an attack. But, if what seems to me impossible should 
prove otherwise, by there being found one base enough to lend 
himself to such a purpose, then would it beeome a question 
worthy of grave consideration on the part of the other members 
to determine whether, under all the civcumstances of the case, 
duty would not impose any obligation, in order to counteract 
the injurious effect ofa false, a partial statement of the catinet 
proceedings, to demand of the then chief magistrate a relcase of 
the injunetion of secrecy, or whether the chicf magistrate him- 
self would not be bound to disclose what was necessary to the 
vindication of the character of general Jackson, assailed in the 
manner supposd. Should such a case occur, though to me ap- 
parently impossible, I may, with confidence, appeal to the past 
to prove that I would not be wanting in zeal to go as far as 
duty would admit in defending the character of gen. Jackson; 
and in maintaining in his person the great cause of liberty and 
the constitution. : . 

Entertaining these views, you will see that I decline the intro- 
duction of my name, in any shape, as connected with what pass- 
ed in the cabinet on the occasion to which you refer. What I 
stated im conversation was negative in its character, and intend - 
ed as above stated, to enadle you to meet, by a general contra- 
diction, without the introduction of any name, what I supposed 
existed only in the shape of rumor, and I must request you to 
consider it as limited to that purpose ouly. 


Mr. Hamilton to Mr. Calhour. 
New York, March 10, 1828. 

Dear sir—I have received your letter of the 2ndinstant. Your 
reasoning as to the confidence which ought to be observed im re- 
gard to occurrences in the cabinet is so clear and conclusive, as to 
command universal assent. 

I have written to major Lewis to-day that your name is not to 
be used in any manner in connesion with the denial, should a 
publication be ealled fur at any time, which I do not believe will 
le the case, , 

The subject has acquired increasing interest by a communica- 
tion I received after I wrote to yous With very great respect, 
your obedient servant, J. A. HAMILION. 

To the vice president of the United States, Washington. 


to Mr. Hamilton. 
Washington, 15th March, 1828. 

Dear sir—On reflection, it has appeared to me desirable on 
several accounts, that, ifan attack on gen. Jackson is meditated 
in the manner supposed, I should be put in possession of the facts 
from which it is inferred. My knowledge of the facts, might 
enable me to aseertain from what quarter the blew might be ex- 
pected, and to take measures to parry it. 

If you should concur in this view, and should feel yourself at 
liberty to make a communication of what you know, it might 
prove ultimately serviceable to the cause. Whatever you may 
communicate, will be received in strict confidence. With gre at 
respect, Ke . te, Ke. ; Cc, CALHOL N, 

James As Hamilton, esq. 


Mr. Calhoun 
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New York, March 20th, 1828. 

Dear sir~In reply to your letter of the 15th inst. I regret to 
say that 1 am not permitted to disclose to you what I know of 
the matter to which it refers. 

The information [ received was not declared to be confiden- 
tial, nor was it from its character necessarily so; and yet, as it 
was communicated to me only because 1 could be instrumental 
jn obtaining the means of resistance, I feel that, having done so, 
1 ought to consider myself as no longer possessed of the infor- 
mation. 

I have great pleasure in assuring you that I believe the anti- 
cipation was groundless. 

With great respect your obedient servant, 

JAMES A. HAMILTON. 

The vice president cf the U. S. Washington. 


From Mr. Forsyth to Mr.— Hamilton. 
Milledgeville, Feb. 8th, 1828. 

Dear sir—Our friend, Wm. H. Crawford, was in this place a 
few hours yesterday on private business: 1 had very unexpect- 
ediy an opportunity te comply with the request made in your 
jetter, dated Savannah, January 25th. I had a Jong conversa- 
tion with Mr. C. and afterwards read to him your letter. He re- 
gretted that your engagements did not permit you to pay him 
a passing visit. By his authority I state in reply to your in- 
quiry, that at a mecting of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet to discuss the 
course to be pursued towards Spain in consequence of general 
Jackson's proceedings in Florida during the Seminole war, Mr. 
Calhoun, the secretary of the war department, submitted to, and 
urged upon the president, the propricty and necessity of arrest- 
ing and trying gen. Jackson. Mr. Monroe was very much sn- 
noyed by it; expressed a belief that such a step would not meet 
the pubiic approbation; that gen Jackson had performed too 
much public service to be treated as a younger or subaltern offi- 
cer might be, without shocking public opinion. Mr, Adams spoke 
with great violence against the proposed arrest, and justified the 
general throughout, vehemently urging the president to make 
the cause of the general that of the administration. 

In consequence of the strong excitement produced by the pre- 
sident’s obvious embarrassment, Mr. Crawford interposed in the 
discussion, and suggested that there was no necessity for deciding 
upon the course to be pursued towards the general, as the ques- 
tion for which the cabinet was convened did not require it; 
they were called to determine how Spain was to be treated in 
relation to thejFlorida affair. The conduct of the general was a 
matter exclusively between the general and his own government, 
in which, however Spain might feel interested, she had no right 
to meddic; the subject was then disposed of and was not re- 
newed, 

Mr. Calhoun had previously communicated to Mr. Crawford 
his intention to present the question to Mr. Monroe; an inten- 
tion Mr. Crawford approved, although not believing, as he stated 
to Mr. Calhoun, that gen. Jackson would be either arrested or 
censured by the president. With great respect, I am, dear sir, 
yours, JOHN FORSYTH. 

Maj. James Hamilton, New York. 

(From the U. States Telegraph, Feb. 2.) 
Mr. Van Buren to the editor of the Telegraph 

Mr. Van Buren transmits the enclosed to the editor of the 
United States’ lelegraph, fur insertion ia his paper of tu-morrow. 

February 25th, 1831. 

Mr. Van Buren desires us, in relation to the correspondence 
between the vice prcsident and various other persons, which has 
recently appeared, to make the following statement in his behalf. 

He observes that an impression is attempted to be made upon 
the public mind, that certain applications by James A. Hamilton, 
esq. of New York, to Mr. Forsyth, the one in Feb.7, 1328, and the 
other last winter, and a similar one to the vice president, for ine 
formation in regard to certain cabinet transactions during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Monroe, and which are referred to by the lat- 
ter gentleman, were somade by Mr. Van Buren‘s advice ov pro- 
curement. Leaving the motives and objects of those applica- 
tions to those who may deem it necessary to notice them, Mr. 
Van Buren avers that they, and each of them, were not only 
made without agency of any description on his part, but also 
without his knowledge; and that he has, at no period, taken any 
part in the matters connected with them.—He desires us further 
to say, that every assertion, or insinuation, which has for its ob- 
ject to impute to him any participation in attempts, supposed 
to have been made in the ycars 1827 and 1828, to prejudice the 
vice president in the good opinion of gen. Jackson, or at any 
time, is alike unfuunded and unjust. He had no motive or de- 
sire to create such an impression, and neither took, advised, nor 
countenanced, directiy, or indirectly, any steps to effect that objeet. 
For the correctness of these declarations, he appeals with a 
confidence which defies contradiction, to all who have been ac- 
tors in the admitted transactions referred to, or who possess any 
knowledge on the subject. 

Washington, Feb. 25, 1831. 


To THE FRIENDS OF THE AMERICAN System. There 
is no rational and well-informed citizen of the United 
States, unless sacrificing his reason and intelligence to 
his prejudices or passions, who must not feel a high gra- 
tification in the present general prosperity of his coun- 
try. Though rent and distracted by political factions and 
parties, by furious contests of persons and strange results 
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of things—the march of population, power, wealth, is on- 
ward. That the business of the nation is in a healthy 
state, is demonstrated in the unparalleled abundance of 
specie that we have in possession—shewing a real ‘‘ba- 
lance of trade” in our favor that cannot be mistaken--or 
explained away, by the “free trade philosophers.” The 
best evidence of the success of domestic industry is sub- 
stantially, solidly, present--and hence the currency is 
sound and wholesome, and the interest, or hire, of money 
reduced from twenty to twenty-five percent. The har- 
dy ard virtuous growers of grain, meat and other arti- 
cles for the fuod of man, or of wool, hemp, flax, &c. have 
a brisk market, at home, for all that they have to dis- 
pose of--and the perpetual transformations of the values 
produced by them, through the agency of manufacturers 
and mechanies, gives that circulation to money which 
renders it **plenty,’’ and places a mighty number of wor 
thy “working men” and women in comfort. Never be- 
fore has the cry of distress been less frequently heard—— 
never were there so few heavy bankruptcies as now 
happen.~ Not very many are rapidly accumulating large 
fortunes——but there is an unprecedented firmness io pri- 
vate credit, and the voice of gladness is heard in the 
cottages of the humble. ‘The sober, industrious and dis- 
creet inhabitants of the United States, no matter what 
their condition in life may be, are doing well. We are 
the best fed and clothed and housed people in the world, 
The exceptions to this grateful, but confident remark, 
are only to be found in those parts of our country where 
labor is not honored, anless in those special cases which 
do not operate against a general proposition, Exducation 
too, is extending—-light is going forth—-strength is in- 
creasing--and every reflecting man must admit, (sepa- 
rated from the conflie's of political op‘nions and parties), 
that, at no former period, were the people of the United 
states sO prosperous. 

A careful examination will indubitably shew that these 
cheering results are produced, almost exclusively, by the 
increased employment and profit of the working classes. 
Hundreds of thousands, perhaps, of such as those who 
were consumers rather than producers, before the “Ame- 
rican System” was established, now add many scores of 
millions annually to the national wealth ‘The rocks and 
the stones, the hitherto profiuiess forests and mines, have 
assumed an incalculable value; and the busy hum of in- 
dustry is heard in lately desolate places, One branch of 
siccessful industry is continually begetting others, and 
all tend to benefit the farmers and landholders, the foun- 
tain or support of all. We have no hesitation in saying, 
that the supplies of our own fields, forests and mines 
received at the city of Bost.n, only, have a greater an- 
nual value than all our bread-staffs, meats, lumber and 
minerals exported to foreign countries--and much larger 
is the demand for that great work-shop, Philadelphia, 
the various manufuctures of which, and its neighborhood, 
cannot amount to less than from thirty-five to forty mil- 
lions a year--new buildings and all other works for the 
convenience and comfort and dusiness of man, being, of 
course, ineluded. At Wew York, it is believed that 
nearly forty millions worth of domestic manufactures 
are sold, annually, How does the boasted foreign com- 
merece *‘dwindle,’’?as Dr. Cooper said in his better days, 
when compared with these things! 

‘This bappy state of the nation has not been brought 
about by ehanee. Almostas well might we suppose that 
the planetary system, in all its order and magnificence, 
was the result of fortuitous combinations of matter. The 
foundation of it was laid by the first congress of the U. 
States in 1790-~-and, by successive acts, the DOMESTIC 
INDUSTRY agricultural, manulacturing and commercial, 
has been nursed until it has almost reached a point at 
whieh it will be fully capable of protecting and defending 
i'sell--and so without reducing the laboring people to 
the miserable condition of such persons in the old world, 
But who would that a free citizen of this republic should 
be subjeeted to such reduction in the price of his labor, 
as to be unable to obtain a full supply even of oat-meal 
and potatoes-—as in England and Ireland oftentimes hap- 
pens; or to subsist as the poor East Indians do? We 
desi.e a pl -ntifully fed, well clothed and ‘‘saucy popu- 
lace,” as the lords of Europe and Asia would call 
them. ‘hese are the men ta be relied on. A majority, 
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were ‘‘house-holders;” and, at one time, during the late 
war, “Old Iron Sides,” the Constitution frigate, had 
more than two hundred free-holders in her crew. These 
men--the ‘‘salt’? of the republic, must not be placed, 
(in the ordinary transactions of life), in competition with 
the wretched laborers that we have just spoken of. No 
friend of the human race can desire it—no one that ho- 
nors honest labor would seek measures to bring it about 
—none but those who observe no other distinctions in 
society than exists in masters and slaves. But give to 
them fair play—let them go on in new and various appli- 
cations of their genius and industry and acquisitions of 
capital and skill-—and we shall soon be able to say to all 
nations as to manufactures, what we have said in respect 
to commerce and navigation—we are ready to meet you, 
“one and all,” in generous competition, and real tree 
trade! But while other nations restrict our intercourse 
with them, we must restrict their intercourse with us. It 
is well known that, even in regard to foreign bread-stuffs, 
the laws of England are prohibitory, unless actual scar- 
city ensues, 

But this wholesome and sound condition of the free 
laboring citizens is about to be disturbed, if possible— 
and a mighty capital vested in lands and flocks and herds, 
factories and workshops, be dissipated, if within the pow- 
er of certain numerous and influential classes of persons 
secking political influence, urged on by the lust of do- 
minion, and reckless of consequences if they can gratify 
it. It is the unhesitating opinion of every old and stea- 
dy and resolute friend of the American System, that a 
grand and desperate attack is to be made upon it at the 
next session of congress—and it is in vain to disguise the 
fact, that the executive favors such measures as will de- 
stroy it. The modus operandi is not so clearly seen. 
But the whole concern of internal improvement being 
now laid aside, by the vetoes of the president and the 
doings of his friends in congress--we suppose the main 
attempts will be made to prostrate the makers and chief 
workers of iron, and the cultivators of sugar. By “pE- 
TACHING” the members of congress interested in these, it 
is thought thata majority may be obtained to break down 
the whole scheme of protection—which, indeed, can only 
exist asasystem, THE PROTECTED MUST PROTECT—SUP- 
PORT MUST BE GIVEN FOR SUPPORT RECEIVED. It is not 
within the range of human intellect to contrive a general 
system that shall bear equally upon all persons. A spirit 
of compromise, indeed, is indispensable to a peaceful and 
proper doing of the most common concerns of life; and 
the good of the majority must prevail, under a wise and 
just administration of public affairs. Taxation, whether 
direct or indirect, is specially fraught with wrongs to 
individuals---for it is not possible that it should be ren- 
dered really equal on all. We must take what some 
think evils, for what the greater number esteem berefits. 
Private interests---perhaps the preservation of the union 
itself, depends on the operation of the principle sug- 
gested. It is not to be expected, that every body should 
be pleascd. But the sugar pianter, protected as to his 
production---can afford to pay the iron maker, (if so it 
needs must be), a little more for the kettles which he 
uses,---and so on through the whole system. A com- 
mon sense of danger should rally all under a common 
standard; and the friends of a protecting tariff must not 
permit one Link in the chain of their union to be broken. 
Vhe head may not say to the eye or the mouth, the 
hand or the foot, “*l have no need of thee.” 

A great degree of indolence, or of lethargy, has pre- 
vailed among (hose most interested in a protecting tariff. 
When doing well—they have thought there was no need 
to look beyond their own immediate business; when 
doing iil—they have much wanted energy to take a 
broad view of the subject, and come unitedly forward 


to regain a better state, especially if the effort require | 


ed a small expenditure of money. And thus, by ne- 
glect in prosperity and down-heartedness in adversity, 
we have sometimes almost wondered that the “system” 
was sustained atall. Anothergreat misfortune has at- 
tended us--some heavy capitalists, also possessed of 
other peculiar advantages, have more regarded the do- 
mestic than the foreign competition, and held them- 
selves back. But the great and the small, the strong 


ail 


a 
And in the general sweep aimed at, the ruin of our 
prosperity will be completed in a single year. With 
all thepresent abundance of specie—this nation cannot 
stand an abandonment of the tariff for twelve months— 
but the south would be more quickly affected than the 
north, in the suddenly reduced price of cotton, because 
of its over-production, the sugar planters being ruined— 
and in the reduced value of lands and slaves. 

The time for action has arrived. The policy and laws 
of the United States are supposed to rest on the peo- 
ple’s will. Let the people, then, be apprized of the 
dangerous ground on which they stand—of the machi- 
nations that are going on to injure them—of the indis- 
pensable necessity of pe together. Let them be 
taught to understand and reflect upon the principles and 
operations of the American system—how it affects their 
fire-sides, how it acts upon their own subsistence! Many 
tens of thousands of persons, lately poor, have reach- 
ed comfortable circumstances—without ever consider- 
ing how it has happened. Farmers, located near fac- 
tories, find a market for their heretofore almost useless 
vegetables, fuel, &e. and working-people obtain high 
wages, without looking into the cuuses of them. They 
well know that by labor performed at the factory, mo- 
ney is obtained to pay them—-BUT THEY REFLECT NOT 
UPON WHAT ORIGINATED THE FACTORY, OR ENABLES IT 
To Go on. Let them be instructed as to these things— 
and we shall not find them, as is oftentimes the case, 
supporting men for public offices that would deprive 
them of their profits. We most decidedly oppose all 
attempts on the part of proprietors to influence laboring 
men, except in reasoning with them, as having a com- 
mon stake in the success of domestic industry. But no 
sensible man, because of abstract political questions or 
personal preferences, will divest himself of his own in- 
dividual support. Ten thousand of the loudest Aurrahe 
ever made at an electioneering meeting, will not make 
one pot boil! If all understood this, the ballot box 
would become a place of solemn judgment, rather than 
the depository of excited feelings; and no fear could be 








entertained for a full accomplishment of al/ that has been 
predicted of the American system---now marehing in 
triumph to its glorious destiny, if carefully guarded. 

Standing as we do, before this nation—as the oldesé 
advocate of protection, as one of its most zealous and 
faithful friends, though of inferior power to support it— 
and interested, even to our own living, in writing and 
publishing—it may not seem altogether decorous in us 
to urge upon landholders, and proprietors of factories, 
(equally concerned), the importance of inducing the 
laboring classes to read and reflect upon the subjects we 
have hinted at. But, while not devoid of self-interest, 
some will give us credit for a more lofty and noble mo- 
tive. Whether we stand or fall, isa small matter,.— 
Our profit is like a grain of sand on the sea-shore, if 
compared with the general accumulations, And, 
whether it profits us one cent, or injures us one thou- 
sand,--we entreat the friends of the American system 
to be on the alert, to inviteand induce the people, one 
and all, to consider the vital principles which are at 
hazard, by placing in their hands proper tracts and publi- 
cations, that they may act uwnderstandingly. A very 
small disbursement—a twentieth part of one per cent. 
of the gross annual production of the manutacturing 
establishments, if zealously used, would be amply suf- 
ficient for all the purposes contemplated, as well as af- 
ford the means of general improvement to those who 
most needs ite 

We have thus performed an act of duty--though ra- 
ther at the request of others than on our own suggestion, 
lest it might be construed into a petition ‘for relief.” 
it isnot so. Our stake is inconsiderable—we have no 
other than a general benefit inthe success of manufac- 
tures—no dividends to receive, or lands to be enhanced 
in value; and, if the policy is abandoned, can get along 
as well as most others, through the slough of national 
adversity. We urge it again—a great battle is to be 
fought; another defeat of the enemy, aad the contest, we 
































| trust, will be over forever! 


| ApporntmENTS, by the executive of Maryland, Ro- 


aud the weak, are now alike threatened, and must bert H. Goldsborough, of ‘Talbot county, Samuel Ste- 
unite for mutuul defence, or be destroyed in detail. | rett, of Baltimore, and John Mercer, of Anne Arundel 
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county, esquires, have been appointed commissioners 
on the part of this state, to Pennsylvania, in regard to 
certain obstructions in the Susquehannah river. 

§CF Here isanother affair of ‘state rights.” Penn- 
svivania, to supply her canals and cast the trade of the 
Susquehanuah into the lap of her capital, has erected 
dams across that noble river, and rendered its descent 
difficult, or dangerous, to the arks and rafts proceeding 
to market. In furtherance of this leading idea of mo- 
nopol.zing the trade of the Susquehannah, the bill to 
incorporate the York and Maryland line rail road was 
recently rejected by a large majority in the house of re- 
presenutatives of Pennsylvania—but the merchants and 
others of Philadelphia lately petitioned congress that 
vessels navigating the Chesapeake bay, and its waters, 
might be coinpelied to display lights, for the more safe 
entrance into the Chesapeake and Delaware canal; and 
aiso to clear out the bed of cur Back Creek, at the wes- 
tern end of the canal. Now, we intend, if our commis- 
sioners are unsuccessful at Harrisburg, to build a dam 
over the Susquehannal at its entrance into Mary/and— 


with a passage, however, through which boats, arks and | 


rafts May pass, Ou giving approved security that such 
boats, arks and rafts, and their cargoes, shall be sold at 
Baltimore, and at Baltimore only; and we may resolve 
to fillup Back creck, forbidding access to the canal from 
the waters of the Chesapeake bay, all the upper part of 
which is ow own. Maryland, one of the “nations of 
this confederacy,” (as gov. Floyd said in his opening 
message to the Jegislature of Virginia), must have the 





same rights over her water that Pennsylvania can have 
ov.rher land! ‘Sovereignty’ has no limit—so we will 
shut up the Susquehaunah, “nullificate” the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal, and Aurrah for ‘“‘state 
rights!’’—supposing that, if attacked, the grand army of 
South Carolina will march to our assistance and fright- 


| 





his throat with eating, and wear off his feet with walk- 
ing—as the Indians say that their ancestors were aceus- 
tomed to do, in old times. Every body in Baltimore* 
expects that the American tonnage employed in the 
West India trade will be diminished. So do the peo- 
ple of Barbadoes, as appears by the following article: 

Bridgetown, Feb. 8. Vue Americans, it would 
seem, are already beginning to testify much dissatisfac- 
tion ut the slender advantages conferred on them by the 
opening of the West India ports to their trade. They 
say, or rather it is said for them, that they experience 
the greatest difficulty in getting a market for their pro- 
duce. So that Jondthan, after all, will not find the 
great boon so good a thing as he expected, under the 
existing restrictions. 

And the Jamaica Royal Gazette thus tantalizes us— 

‘‘In the liberal spirit of free trade reciprocity, the 
American government are resolved to outvie ours,— 
We only allow their vessels to bring to our ports the 
produce and manufaeturest of the United States—they 
make their pots free to our commerce in every sense of 
the word,”? 





‘*MopERN ANTIQUITIES.” Overhauling a large par- 
cel of scraps the other day, we were particularly struck 
with the brief articles given below, in their application to 


‘the present state of the feclings of some concerning 


the points involved. 

Colonization of the free blacks. It is well known 
that this project came from the south—Virginia being 
specially anxious that the ail of the “national govern- 
ment”? might be given in support of it. How stands the 
case now? But we shall not make any comments. 
Extract of a letter from Thomas Jefferson, dated Ja- 
nuary 2nd, 1811. You have asked my opinion on the 
proposition of Ann Mifflin, to take measures for pro- 


en the “Buck-skins” into submission, at once—though | curmg, on the coast of Africa, an establishment to whieh 
backed by the supreme court of the Un.ted States and } the people of color of these states might, from time to 


the whole power of the federal government! 


knowing that those who beilow the most outrageously 
and bully the most abominably, have always the best of 


But we| time, be colonized, under the auspices of different go- 
shall mainly depend on the strength of our /ungs—weli | vernments, 


Having long azo made up my mind on this 


| sulject, L have no hesitation in saying, that I have ever 


thought this the most desirable measure which could be 


the argument in political mutters, “in these our days!” | adopted for gradually drawing off this part of our popu. 


Probatum est. 
zel to make a large number of great machinesto shout 
‘thurrah!?? Lhey will also be of much use at the places 
of voting, to put down the enemies of ‘free trade”? and 
“state rights.” 





{ 


We have an idea of getting Mr. Mael- lation, most advantageous for themselves as well as 
for us; going froma country possessing all the useful 


arts, they might be the means of transplanting them 
among the inhabitants of Africa; and would thus carry 
back to the country of their origin the seeds of civiliza- 


To be serious—Baltimore is the natural market for } tion, which might render their sojournment here a bless- 
certain of the counties of Pennsylvania, and the rejec- ing in the end, to that country.” 


tion of the bill to incorporate the rail road above spoken | 


of, shews the prevalence of a spirit far different from 
that which prevailed, in Maryland, when the Chesapeake 
and Delaware caval company was incorporated. We 
are for opening all possible avenues through the coun- 
try—as many as the people are pleased to make; and 
leave the market open to the fair and honest competi- 
tion of all who shall enter it, to sell or buy. We have 


a common interest—much as knaves or tools may en- | 


deavor to separate it by “geographical lines,” 

those who ask freely—should give freely. 
“West Inpra”’ rrapE, Just before the late election 

in New Hampshire, it was asserted in one of the papers 


And 


of that state which ought to have some olsims to veras | 


city, that ‘‘pork brings a price of two cents higher in 
the pound this year, in consequence of the opening ot 
the West India ports, than it did the two preceding 
years.”? It is just aboutas likely that the price of pork 
has advanced ‘fin consequence” of Mr. Reynolds’ dis- 
covery of a “hole in the earth,” at the south pole, and 
a new demand for the supply of the inhabitants of the 
interior! 
West Indies—unless smuggled, 

It is published as a great “compliment,” that **Mr. 
Robinson of the house of commons, declares, that Mr. 
Mclane has out-diplomatised the British ministers— 
and that his recent arrangements will have the effect of 
increasing the American tonnage by 200,000 to 300,000 
tons! 

The man who shall live long enough to see the Ame- 
rican tonnage increased $00,000 tons, because of the 
‘“‘out-diplomatisement” of Mr. McLane—will wear out 





Our pork is not admitted into the British! 


‘You inquired further, whether 1 would use my ene 
| deavors to procure for such an establishment security 
| against violence from other powers, aud particularly the 

French. Certainly I shail be willing to do any thing I 

can, to give it effect and safety. 
| ‘But [am bata private individual; and could only use 

endeavors with individuals. Whereas, the national go- 
vernment can address themselves at once to those of 
Europe to obtain the desired security, and will unques- 
tionably be ready to exert its infuence with those nae 
tions, to effect an object so benevolent in itself, and so 
important to a great portion of its constituents. Indeed, 
nothing is more to be wished than that the United States 
would themselves underlake tO MAKE SUCH AN EBTAB© 
LISHMENT ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 

“Exclusive of motives of humanity, the commercial 
advautyges to be derived from it, might defray all its 
expenses,” &e. 

Mr. Doddridge, one of the Virginia delegation in 
congress, at the annual meeting of the Ameriean colo- 
nization sowety at Washington, beld on the 19th Janua- 
ry last, said—*‘twenty-three, twenty-five and twenty- 
seven years ago, resolutions were adopted by both 





*Uhere are now more British flags flying in the har- 

bor ot Baltimore than have been seen, at one time, for 
many years—and, to the extent of the British tonnage 
present, itdireetly interferes with the employment of our 
own vessels, 
- + What American manufactures are allowed an entry 
into the British West Indies? And how are other 
things allowed an entry? At an extra duty, in general 
half equal to the whole value of the freight! 
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houses of the general assembly of Vineinta, in secret 
session, which had for their object to call on the presi- 
silent of the United States, to use the treaty-making 
power for the acquisition of a territory in Africa, which 
might contain the black population of the United 
States.” Again—‘“fifieen years ago, the power of the 
general government was invoked by Virginia for this ob- 
ject, with almost legislative unanimity.” But—if 
within the last fifteen years the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States has not been changed, the opinions of the 
hair-splitting political doctors of Virginia have tumbled 
“‘topsey-turvey,”? and on many important points. We 
know not where to find these folks. Right changes 
with them, as expediency leads—personal pride being 
the sun of their system. 

War on the Indians. The late proceedings of Geor- 
gia, and the marching of state troops into the Indian 
eountry, gives force to the following: 

Extract of a letter from general Jackson, to gov. Ra- 
bun of Georgia, dated the 7th May, 1818, 

‘That a governor of a state should assume the right 
to make war against an Indian tribe, in perfect peace 
with and under the protection of the United States, is 
assuming a responsibility that, I trust, you will be able 
to excuse to the government of the United States, to 
which you will have to answer, and through which I had 
so recently passed, promising the aged that remained at 
home my protection, and taking the warriors with me 
in the eampaign, is as unaccauntable as strange. But 
it is still more strange, that there could exist, within 
the United States, a cowardly monster in human shape, 
that should violate the sanctity of a flag, when borne by 


avy person, but more particularly when in the hands of 


® superannuated Indian chief, worn down with age.— 


Such base cowardice and murderous conduct, as this | 


transaction affords, has not its parallel in history, and 
shall meet with its merited punishment.’’ 

In his message to congress, 5th Feb. 1827, Mr. 
Adams said—*‘‘it is my duty to say, that if the legisla- 
tive and executive authorities of the state of Georgia 
should persevere in acts of encroachment upon the 
territory secured by a solemn treaty to the Indians, and 
the laws of the union remain unaltered, a superadded 
obligation, even higher than that of human authority, 
will compel the executive of the United States to en- 
force the laws, and fulfil the duties of the nation, by all 
the force committed for that purpose to his charge.— 
That the arm of military force will be resorted to only 
in event of the failure of all other expedients provided 
by the law, a pledge has been given by the forbearance 
to employ it at this time. It is submitted to the wisdom 
of congress to determine, whether any further act of 
legislation may be necessary or expedient to meet the 
emergeney which these transactions may produce.”’ 

The Seminole war. Extract from Mr. Clay’s speech 
in the house of representatives—“ Mr. C. begged leave 
further to premise, that the gubject under consideration 
presented two distinct aspects, susceptible in his judg- 
ment of the most cleor and precise discrimination. J'he 
ene he would callits foreign, the other its damestic as- 


pect. In regard to the first, he would sav, that he ap- | 
proved entirely of his government, and that Spain had | 


no cause of complaint. Having violated an important 
stipulation of the treaty of 1795, that power had justly 
subjected herself to all the consequences which ensued 
upon the entry into her dominions, and it belonged not 
to her to complain of those measures which resulted 
from her breach of contract; still less had she a right 
to examine into the considerations connected with the 
domestic aspect of the subject.” 

The manner in which Mr. .?@dams defended the gene- 
ral,is well known. Of his letter to Don Onis, dated 
28th Nov. 1818, the J2@ichmond Enquirer thus spoke: 

“J cannot sufficiently express the profound sentiments 
of admiration and delight with which | have perused this 
state paper. It is written with an astonishing force of 
ingenuity, and adorned with the most captivating elo- 
quence of all descriptions. It hasthe air of a man who 
feels most acutely for the wrongs of his countiy;.who is 
indignant at the insults offered her by the aggressor pre- 
tending to demand redress, and who pours oat those 
feelings in the most forcible strains. It isa monument 
ot diplomatic genius, Jt is an ornament to my country. 


j 











I feel proud of belonging to such a nation which has 
produced such a blaze of talents. It shivers the mani- 
festo of the Spanish cabinet into dust and ashes. Into 
what utter insignificance does the redoubtable chevalier 
Onis sink! He seems like a pigmy in the hands of a giant. 

State rights. he followimg we find marked from the 
Albany Advertiser, date not giwen, but probably in 
1827.—“The singular manner in which some politicians 
can change their principles, though not new, is indeed 
paradoxical. I can recollect when in the senate of this 
state, the hon. Martin Van Buren proposed a plan for 
balloting for 12,000 of our militia, and giving them up 
to the United States for a term of years. A motion was 
made to limit them to the defence of this state. He op- 
posed it, and it was rejected, Thus a law was passed, 
thro’ Mr. Van Buren’s influence, converting our citizens 
by ballot into regulars, and sending them without their 
consent, into Canada, and into distant states. This law 
passed the winter that peace was proclaimed, and on 
that account did not go into effect. I shall ever remem- 
ber the noble stand then made by gen. Root. He openly 
declared upon the floor of the senate, that “Mr. Van 
B’s project was worse than J’rench conscription or 
British impressment. ‘The one,” he said, **merely 
forced sailors, and the other young men; both of whom 
were generally destitute of tamilies; whilst Mr. Van B’s, 
law drew men from all classes, andi compelled them to 
become soldiers.” 

Appointments to office. The following is related ina 
Philadelphia paper. It refersto a noble characteristic 
of the incomparable hero of our revolution:— 

‘*We recollect an anecdote of Gen. WASHINGTON, 
when president of the United States, which exhibits that 
true magnanimity which onght to characterise every 
chief magistraie of a free and enlightened nation. There 
was a personaland devoted friend of Washington, whom 
he had treated with great kindness, and to whom he had 
given many proofs ot bis friendship. This man, presam- 
ing upon the intimacy and friendship that existed be- 
tween them, applied tor an office, for which it appears 
the president did not think him qnalified. The publie 
good, in his opinion, would not be promoted by his ap- 
pointment. ‘The answer of Washington ought to be in- 
ser bed in letters of gold, and hung up inthe president’s 
house, at the seat of government. ‘4s George Wash- 
ingion, you may depend upon my friendship and willings 
ness to serve you, BUT AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITID 
SraTes, [CAN Dv NOTHING FOR YoU.” 





“THe MorGan arratr.”? Werather hastily adopted 
a paragraph from the New York ‘‘Commercial Adver- 
tiser,” and published it im our last paper, concerning a 
matter xbout which, because of its prolixity and un- 
certainty, we had resolved to do no more than record re- 
sulis. We lave read the trial of Adams, at Lockport. 
The*testimony on behalf of the people was given by 
Richard Giddins and James A. Shed, secomplices in 
the false imprisonment «nd conspiracy against Morgan. 
The testimony is not of that direct character which the 
‘“Commercial” led us to expect, as to the murder of 
Morgan; for the judge, in his charge, said, **the defen- 
dant, if guilty at all, was guilty of assault and battery 
and false imprisonment of William Morgan, and of a 
conspiracy actually earried into effvct. The punishment 
was imprisonment not execeding two years, a fine not 
exceeding one hundred dollars.”? Vo these things Gid- 
dens and Shed were as much parties as Adams, the 
prisoner at the bar; and, relying on the testimony of the 
witnesses, it seems they wnderstood that Morgan had 
been murdered, but how and when, and where, or by 
whom, they knew not—or did not tell. And though the 
probability of murder is so much strengthened as to 
inspire a belief that Morgan’s life was surely taken, the 
dark transaction has not been cleared up by this trial, as 
we supposed that it had been, on reading the article in 
the ‘*Commercial.” Eleven of the jury agreed upona 
verdict of guilty against Adams, for assault and battery, 
&c. as stated by the judge—but the twelfth man “would 
not believe the witnesses who were accomplices,”’ and 
the jury, not being able to agree, was disch.rged. 





The bill for promoting the culture of silk, 
Its leading 


2) 
HILK. 


lately before congress, was very important. 


Ct 
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object was the establishment of filatures—for preparing 
the silk from the cocoons, so that it might be rendered an 
article of commerce. In this state, being reeled, it is 
called raw silk, and its average price is about five dollars | 
the pound, 

Our imports of silk goods are worth eight millions of 
dollars a year. 
we shall have extensive manufactories ot such goods; 
but we have it in our power, in a very short period, to 
supply as much raw silk as will pay for all the goods 
that we consume, and thus add nearly eight millions an- 
nually to the general wealth of the country; for the 
feeding and management of the worms may be almost 
wholly accomplished by the labor and attention of aged 
and feeble persons, or quite young children, without 
injury to them, though now wholly unproductive for the 





{ 


want of suitable employments; and thus the great value } 


statedl) may be obtained at lithe more than the cost ot 
reeling the silk—a home-market for the cocoons being 
made by the establishment of f/atures. 

‘To the south, especially, this matter is interesting. 
It would afford occupation to aged slaves and smail 
children—and, because of its production, enable their 
owners materially to improve their condition; and, as it 
relates to agriculiure, we hope tiat it is not liable to 
those “constitutional scruples” which belong to manu- 
factures! 

It appears that in seven years, from 1821 to 1828, Great 
Britain imported 24,157,516 Ibs. raw silk, at five dol- 


It will, probably, be a long time betore | 





Jars a pound, costing $120,787,580—or, $17,225,000 
worth annually. There was exported of raw silk from 
Italy alone, (though large quantities arc manufactured in 


that country), of the value of 59,881,253 dollars in these 


seven years, or at the rate of about 8,500,000 dollars a 
year—equal to the average value of our crops of tobac- 
co and rice;and so much may be exported from the 
United States, without any diversion of the labor of the 
people which shall materially affect the production of 
uny of our present staple commodities. 


We were favored a short time ago, with a beautiful | 


skein of sewing silk, being the first manufactured with- 
in the city of Troy, N. Y. by Mrs. E. Pawling in 1830— 
the lady of the first mayor of that city. It is excellent. 
Accompanying the specimen, was an account of the 
progress of the culture of silk at Troy. Jt shews the 
success that attended the patriotic efforts of Mrs. Paw- 
Jing—a lady whose erample must have much effeet, 
(from her condition in life) to encourage those who are 
in a dependent state, to pursue this elegant branch of 
industry, 59 happily fitted for the attention of females— 
in whose welfare the public has a deep and lively inte- 
rest. Many tens of thousands of these, now straight 
ened for the means of respectable subsistence—it so 
situated that they could obtain supplies of mulberry 
leaves, taight, at least, live comfortably, if not accumu- 
Jate little fortunes tor themselves, by rearing the worms 
and preparing the silk—a delicate employment, exactly 
suited to them, and in no wise interfering with that sort | 
of retirement which is so commendable in young women | 
and girls, I: is added, that Dr. Corning, an enterpri- 
sing merchant and manufacturer at ‘Troy, has lately 
planted many mulberry trees, to encourage the culture 
of silk. We think that farmers adjacent to many of our 
cities and towns and almost all the villages and hamlets 
in the United States, cannot raise any crop that might 
be rendered more profitable than mulberry trees. A 
regular business could casily be made of it, in selling 
Jleaves by the pound, to females and children having 
charge of silk worms, 

The silk manufactures of England are estimated to 
amount to £14,000,000 sterling per annum, or upwards 
of 62,000,000 of dollars. 

Suk filature—adupted to family use. 

This neat little apparatus (about the size of a lady’s 
work table,) consists of cight spindles or winders, and 
the necessary appendages, complete for making organ- 
zine or warp for stuffs, of any size over five fibres of 
the cocvon, with any amount of twist per inch required, 
at one operation. It is also adapted to doubling and 
twisting; with an easy speed of the hand at the crank or 
winch, trom two to three thousand yards of thread per 











hour may be produced as the quantity of twist required 





willadmit. Practice has tested its atility, although not 
heretofore made public. The recent publications on 
the management of cocoons and culture of silk, by go- 
vernment, will instruct any person to prepare the co- 
coon for winding and in saving the raw or refuse silk 
for the market. For farther information the public are 
referred to the ed tor of the American Farmer, publish- 
ed at Baltimore, or to Daniel Hack, Savage factory, 
near Baltimore. 

Et_# The machine above mentioned seems to be the 
only thing that was needed to promote the culture of 
silk, in the family way—by which much money is made 
in Connecticut; in some, enough by silk, only, to sup- 
port the whole family. 





Rat roans. Loads of seventy-five barrels of flour 
are now brought from Ellicott’s mills to Baltimore, 13 
miles, in two hours, by one horse, without more ap- 
parent Jabor than is caused by the drawing of a gig, 
with two persons, over a good eommon road.* Mr, 
Cooper’s mode! locomotive engine is plymg ona part of 
the road, for the gratification of those who wish to ride 
by steam, at the rate of 18 or 20 miles an hour. 

Many rail roads are about to be made in d-fferent 
parts of the United States, the subseriptions for which 
have overflowed. The Liverpool and Manchester rail 
road will make unexpected dividends. ‘The stock is at 
a great advance, though the road cost about 35,000/. a 
mile! 

A late Liverpool paper says—On Saturday last the 
Majestic, 2 new engine which has just been put on the 
railway, travelled six times between Liverpool! and 
Manchester, a distance of one hundred and eighty 
miles! —The total quantity of goods conveyed back- 
wards and forwards amounted to one hundred and forty- 
two tons! —The same engine travelled on Monday one 
hundred and twenty miles, with loads similar to those 
takerron Saturday. ‘There are now ten engines of Mr, 
Stephenson’s employed on the rail-way, 

(The expense of fuel, oil, and attendance on this en- 
gine, is said not to exceed $5 a day. At this rate of 
cost, 25,560 tons may be transported one mile for five 
dollars—or fifty tons one mile for one eent! 





“SraTe nienrs Dance.” The much talked of “state 
rights ball,” was given at Charleston to his excellency 
gov. Hamilton, of South Carolina, on the 31 inst. in the 
theatre. We have a large account of it, in the nullificat- 
ing Mereury. ‘The governor was received with a flour- 
ish of trumpets and an ¢mmense concourse of spectators. 
The finale is thus given— 

‘“\When the company dispersed, every one retired, not 
only highly gratified with the splendor and gaiety of the 
scene, but carrying with him the animating conviction that 
the cause of state rights goes on triumphantly *‘eonquer- 
ing and to conquer,” and that the flame of liberty yet 
burns as vividly in the hearts of Carolinians as when it 
was first kindled by their fathers upon the altar of patri- 
otism—the Palmetto fort.” 

Among the decorations of the room were portraits of 
John Randolph, (‘*set in ever-green!”)—and Mr. Cal- 
houn. In regard to the latter, the Mereury says— 

**Of these we should neither do justice to our own 
feelings, nor to the interesting occasion of which we are 
giving an account, if we did not distinctly record those 
of John C. Calhoun, the pride of Carolina—a statesman 
unsurpassed in genius, or experience, 4 patriot, whose 
spotless reputation calumny has indeed attempted but 
cannot taint—who is even now triumphantly treading 
under foot the despicable snares which were laid for his des 
struction, and whois yet destined to altlain an eménence 


from which he will look down with pity on the impotent 


malice of his enemies.”’ 





*This appears a common load.—QOn the 15th instant, 
one horse drew four cars laden with one hundred bar- 
rels of flour, from the mills to the relay house, six miles, 
at the rate of seven miles an hour—another horse then 
drew the same load with equal speed to the depot in 
Baltimore, Neither horse appeared distressed. This 
result is the effect of the almost entire annihilation of 
friction in the machinery of Winans’ improved cars, 
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But—Mr. Calhoun is not a nullifier, W25ll all this be 
taken “*bock again?” | 


THe WHALE Fisnery. A late Salem paper speaking 
of the whale fishery, says-—within the last week, six 
ships have arrived at New Bedford {rom whaling cruises 
to the Pacific and South Atantic ocean—three of which 
have brought home 6,550 barrels of oil—the remaining 
three are reported with full cargoes, probably having 
not less than 2,500 barrels each, making an aggregate 
of 14,050 barrels. There are upwards of one hundred 
ships employed in the whaling business from that port, 
and the number is rapidly increasing. The benefiis de- 
rived by that town froin this productive business are 
immense. ‘The tonnage of the port is considerably 
greater than that of Salem; and next, in New England, to 
Boston. Its population has nearly doubled, in the last ten 

ears; and it bids fair ina short time to outstrip the other 

ew England commercial towns in population, as it 
has already done in commerce, Its present population 
is 8,000. A great many new buildings are annually 
erected and numerous other improvements are actively 
and constantly going forward. This prosperity is the 
result alone of the successful pursuit of the whale fish- 
ery. Most heartily do we wish them continued and in- 
creased success, 

Massacausretts Craims. The governor of Massa- 
chusetts, in a message to the house of representatives, 
acknowledges the receipt of $419,748 26 from the se- 
eretary of the treasury, under the act of congress which 
provides for the settlement of the Massachusetts claims, 
The terms of the act by which Maine was separated from 
Massachusetts proper, give one-third of this money to 
that state. It will be observed, that for some reason or 
other, the accounting officers have cut short (a few 
thousand dollars) the appropriation allowed by con- 
gress—which was $430,748 26. The original claim was 
$845,601 34. 





Brock Istanp. The people who reside on this speck 
on the ocean, and belong to the state of Rhode Island, 
during the late severe weather, were forty-seven days 
without intercourse with the main land, and many of 
their little comforts were exhausted, 

New York vs. New Jersey. The editors of the 
New York Evening Post, have commenced the pub- 
lication of documents which have been laid before the 
legislature relative to the controversy between that 
state and the state of New Jersey, as to territory and 
jurisdictional limits. It appears that New Jersey has 
commenced a suit in the supreme court of the United 
States, in which she sets forth that she is justly entitled 
to the exclusive jurisdiction and property cf and over 
the waters of the [Hudson river, from the 41st degree of 
latitude to the bay of New York, or midway of the said 
river, and to the midway of the channel of the said bay 
of New York, and the whole of Staten Island sound, to- 
gether with the land covered by water of the said river, 
bay and sound, in the like extent. ‘lo bring the matter 
to an issue, she has filed her bill accordingly, and pro- 
cured a subpcenato be served on the governor and attor- 
ney general of this state, to appear on behalf of the peo- 
ple of the state of New York, and answer thereto, under 


: — —— —— 
West Braneb; $100,000 to the North Branch; $25,000 
to the Lewistown cross-cut, to be paid out of the West 
Branch appropriation; $100,0U0 to the Big Beaver, and 
$60,000 to the French creck, 





_ Paterson, The people of this thrifty manufactur. 
ing town, having resolved to make a rail road to the Hud- 
son river, opened a subscription for 250,000 dollars to 
effeet the work,—20 per cent. to be paid on subseribing, 
But on the close of the books, the first day, it was found 
that $1,291,750 dollars had been subscribed—or five 
times the amount required! May speedy and complete 
success attend this noble display of public spirit at Pater- 
son! 

ProvipENcEe— colton market. Because of the frost, 
the supply of cotton, at Providence, R. I. was only 
1,488 bales, on the 11th Feb, ult.—but several ship-loude 
were lying at Newport, or daily expected to arrive there, 





GrorGia AND THE INDIANS. The legislature of Geor- 
gia, at its late session, passed the following act, which 
is denominated a law: 
An act to declare void all contracts hereafter made with 
the Cherokee Indians, so far as the Indians are con- 
cerned. 
Be it enacted by the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the state of Georgia, in general assembly met, 
and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That no Cherokee Indisn shall be bound by any con- 
tract hereafter to be entered into with a white person or 
persons, nor shall any Indian be liable to be sued in any of 
the courts of law ov equity in this state, on such contract. 
| This, we suppose, is not considereil a ‘law impairing 
the obligation of contracts.’ It only declares certain 
contracts void —deprives them of all obligation, but does 
not impair their obligation, It places the Cherokee In- 
dians on the same footing with infants and slaves—ren- 
cers them incapable of contracting at all,and exempts 
them from all liability to coercion for the performance 
of their voluntary obligations. Such a statute is indeed a 
strange one under our federal constitution. It shows 
how far passion and prejudice may carry intelligent and 
upright men, It furnishes a strong and impressive com- 
mentary on the salutary provisions and intended restric- 
tions of the constitut:on of the United States,] 

| Mashville Banner. 

LovIsIANA AND THE MississtePx1. Whereas it is of 
vital importance to the commercial interest, not only of 
Louisiana, but of the United States, that the obstructions 
at the entrance of the Mississippi be removed, and where- 
as the difficulties of entering the river are daily increas- 
ing, and immense losses have lately been sustained in 
cousequence thereo!: 

Be it resolved by the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the state of Louisiana, in general assembly con- 
vened, That the senators of this state be instructed, and 
the representatives be requested, to represent to the ge- 
neral government the necessity of deepening the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and urge that a suitable appropriation 
for that purpose be made without delay. 

Be it further resolved, That the governor be request- 
ed to have transmitted, as speedily #s possible to the 
delegation in congress from Louisiana, a copy of this 
resolution. 








the penalty of five hundred dollars. ‘he governor has 
informed the legislature, that, unless otherwise directed, 
he shall instruct the attorney general to protest against 
any evidence of right on the part of the state of New Jer- 
sey by appearing, and contesting the suit in its progress to 
its final result. 
Pennsytvanta. The bill providing for the prosecu- 
tion of the works of internal improvement now in pro- 
gress in Pennsylvania, has at length received the sanc- 
tion of both branches of the state legislature, and only 
wants the signature of the governor to become a law. 
It appropriates $600,000 to the rail-road from Philadel- 
phia to Columbia; $116,170 to the canal trom Colum- 
bia to Middletown; $125,000 to the western turnpikes; 
700,000 to the canal or slackwater navigation between 
untingdon and Hollidaysburg, and the rail-road across 


A. Movroy, 
Speaker of the house of representatives. 
Isaac A. Smira, 
President of the senate. 
A. Tk. Roman, governor of the state of Louisiana, 





LovistaANa. It is estimated that from 50 to 60,000 
bales of cotton, and 6 to 7,000 hogsheads of sugar, will go 
out of the Red river the present season, ‘Those inte- 
rested will note the progress of production, though many 
cannot comprehend how it is that supply affects price! 

Inpiana. Official dignity. {From the Journal of 
Commerce.] ‘The close of the late session of the legis- 
luture presented a scene of rather novel interest in the 
history of legislation. The nomination of the judges ot 





the Alleghany mountains; $200,000 to the extension on the 


the supreme eourt by governor Kay gave great dissatis- 
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tion to the senate, and after various reports, resolutions 
and messages, the difference was blown into a perfect 
hurricane by a message from the governor impugning the 
motives uf the members in some of their proceedings. 
Several of the senators rose in their places and charged 
the governor with using his official patronage for elec- 
tioneering purposes, declaring that the state was dis- 
graced by him, and praying that Providence would 
avert a similar calamity for the future. ‘The governor, 
hearmg these denunciations as he was sitting in the lobby, 
attempted to defend himself, but sat down ina few mi- 
nutes, apparently overcome by the intensity of his emo- 
tions. 

Ou the last day of the session, a committee of the 
senate waited upon him to ask if he had any further 
communications to make, to which he replied in the 
affirmative. On the return of the committee, it was 
unanimously resolved not to wait for his communica- 
tions, and the senate adjourned sine die. 








Lisenta, This colony goes on prosperously, At a 
late meeting, a company was formed, with a capital of | 
20,000 dollars, for the purpose of exploring and improv- 
ing the navigation of the St. Paul’s river—which, it 
seems, penetrates the interior to a great distance, its 
shores abounding with camwood., 

The police of the colony appears well settled—the 
people have peace, and many have become what may be 
considered wealthy. Those willing to labor easily ob- 
tain lands and the means of working them, and do well. 
The commerce of the colony is now very considerable. 





Porto Rico. The mystery in which Spain always 
endeavored to shroud the state of her colonies, and with 
much success, has yet concealed from us the real con- 
dition of this island, which we suppose is one of the rich- 
est and most fertile in the world-—certain commercial 
letters, however, have been recently published, which 
shew rapid advances in prosperity, because of the pro- 
gress of liberal principles, and population seems to be 
advaucing in the “emancipation of foreigners,” &c. The 
crops of last year were short because of a great drought; 
but yet the exports were valued at more than 2,500,000 
dollars—and the imports at a little more than 2,000,000, 
The crop of sugar of the ensuing season is estimated at 
45,000 hogsheads, of coffee at 125,000 quintals—the 
increased attention paid to sugar, has reduced the crops 
of tobacco and cotton. ‘Three-fitths of the trade is yet 
earricd on in Spanish vessels—and about one-fifth in 
American. Much of the business is transaeted through 
the island of St. Thomas. 

Until 1815, this island was an expense to Spain—but 
foreigners being then allowed to settle in it, it has been 
eontinually growing in importance, 





Potanp. The present ‘‘kingdom of Poland,” the 
heart and centre of its ancient sovereignty, is hereditary 
in the person of the Russian autocrat and his successors, 
and comprises a superfice of 6,340 square leagues, 
having a population of 3,850,000 souls. It is divided 
into eight waiwodeships—namely, Warsaw, Sandomir, 
Kalish, Lublin, Plotzk, Masovia, Podolachia, and Au- 
gustowo. The national revenues amount to £2,280,000 
sterling, about the seventh part of which is assigned to 
the civil list. Its military force consists of 60,000 in- 
fantry and 20,000 cavalry. Warsaw, with 126,433 in- 
habitants, is its capital; and next stand in succession 
Sandomir, 50,000 inhabitants; Lublin, 12,000; and Ka- 
lish, 8,500. ‘he immense tract of country compre- 
hending Lithuania, Volhynia, and Podolia, containing 
3,000,000 souls, is become part and parcel of the Rus- 
sian territory. That part of Poland which is subject to 
Ausiria bears the designation of the kingdom of Galicia 
and Ludominia. Its population amounts to 4,379,000 
souls. The grand duchy of Posen, the only part of 
Poland retained by Prussia, contains 558 geographical 
miles and 1,051,137 inhabitants, Its chief towns are 
Bromberg and Posen, 


Hesse Cassrt. Wegive with pleasure the follow- 


ing extract of a letter from Hesse Cassel: Our readers 








The allusion to the money paid by England, to 
the electorate, for troops sent to this country, to oppose 
us in our struggle for independence, and the appropria- 
tion of it, must be pleasing to all our readers. We 
have no room to-day for comments. Who does not 
know that the Hessians 
‘‘Were bought for seven and six pence every man?’’* 
Extract from a letter to a gentleman of this city, dated 
Hesse Cassel, Dec. 19, 1830. 
[ am happy to inform you, that the 21st inst. is fixed 
for the solemn ceremony of the elector’s taking the oath 
to the constitution, drawn up by the deputies of the es- 
tates, who have been in session for that purpose since 
the 16th October last. 
This constiiution establishes a representative form 
of government on the most liberal principles. The 
elector has been obliged to separate his private fortune 
from the property of the state, acknowledging as such 
the capital acquired by his grandfather on the occasion of 
lending his troops to England, as subsidiaries during 
the war of the American Revolution. The annual in- 
terest of this sum amounts to 300,000 Rix-dollars, and 
taxes to this amount have immediately been abolished. 
‘Thus the money ingloriously earned in the attempt to 
suppress American independence, now serves to estab- 
lish our own freedom! Instead of the arbitrary manner 
in which revenues of the country were squandered away, 
they are now under the manegement of the representa- 
tives of the people, and a civil list is allowed to the elec- 
tor and his court. ‘To show you how much the power 
of the prince is circumscribed, [ may just mention that 
his request for a leave of absence tor two weeks was 
peremptorily refused by the estates, on the plea that the 
situation of affairs required his presence. 
A national guard has been established throughout the 
country, to whom the preservation of order is commit- 
ted. [M. ¥. Mercantile. 
Revonts or coins. Mr. White, of New York, from 
the sclect committee on coins, a few days before the ris- 
ing of congress, made two very interesting reports, of 
each of which, upon the motion of Mr. Buchanan, of 
Pennsylvania, 3,000 additional copies, were ordered to 
be printed. The first relates to the relative value of 
gold and silver, which the committee propose to estab- 
lish at Lof gold to 15,625 of silver. The question of 
a single or double standard of value, is discussed, and 
the committee have arrived at the conclusion, that there 
can be but one standard of value and measure of con- 
tracts, and that should be, in our country, silver. 

The second report recommends that certain foreign 
silver coins shall be made a legal tender in the payment 
| of all debts and demands above the amount of one hun- 
dred dollars, dy weight, when containing not less than 
10 oz. 15 dwts. 12 grs. pure silver, in the troy pound of 
standard silver at 116 1-10 cents per ounce, 

By this means the merchants will receive the full va- 
lue of the coin imported, the mint be relieved from an 
oppressive duty, and the circulation of our national 
coin be eventually secured, to the exclusion of all fo- 
reign coins. 

We are favored with copies of these reports and may 
notice them more fully hereafter. 











SALT MANUFACTURE, in Massachusetts. ‘The Boston 
Patriot says—Mr. Swift of Falmouth, whose speech in 
the house of representatives on Monday against a pro- 
posed alteration of the salt inspection law, has been im- 
perfectly repurted, desires us to state that there are 
17,545,760 square feet of salt works in the state, of 
whicl: 13,799,710 square feet are in the county of Barn- 
stable, and cost $1,379,971. The annual cost of inspec- 
tion is $1,100. ‘The chief inspector receives $130 an- 
nually: his deputies on an average $17 50 each. ‘They 
are entitled to receive 20 cts. for every 10,000 square 
feet of salt works, which amounts to about 2 mills on a 
bushel for inspection. 

Mr. S. further stated that the effect of the inspection 


already had been to improve the quality of the salt ma- 
nufactured. 





“We think that the price was ten pounds for every 


are already advised that in this portion of Germany, the} hireling cut-throat that was killed, or died in America. 





people rose up for liberty, and achieved it. 
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Cities on THE Oato. Nineteen or twenty steam 
boats, several of them of the first class, were at the 
wharves of Pittsburg on the 8th. inst. lading and un- 
lading. ‘Thirteen boats had arrived, and seven depart- 
ed in the four preceding days. The river was then 
seventeen feet above low water mark. 

Cincinnati was also tull of business. About the Ist 
March, there were sixteen steam boats in port—eight 
large ones arrived from New Orleans in one day; and 
about a dozen stop daily, passing up or down the 
**beautiful river.” 

The Cincinnati American says—**We understand that 
there are twenty-five thousand barrels of flour at one 
point on the Miami canal, waiting for the opening of na- 
vigation.”’ —_—~ 

“Tae Leak AND WATTS ORPHAN HOUSE” is about 
to be built at New York. John G. Leak dicd sometime 
sinee, leaving about 300,000 dollars to a young man 
named Watts, with the condition that if he died before 
he arrived at the age of 21 years, the property should be 
vested for the support of orphan children, of all deno- 
minations, Young Watts died after he was 21 years old, 
and the great property became vested in his father, 
John Watts; but the latter has resigned the whole of it 
for the purpose of founding such an establishment. It 
is a noble deed. 

Tae rirates. Sentence of death has been pronounc- 
ed, at N. York, upon T. J. Wansley and Charles Gibbs, 
charged with piracy on board the brig Vineyard, and the 
murder of the captain and mate of the vessel, on her 
voyage from New Orleans, with a quantity of specie on 
board, 

THE SLAVE TRADE. Late despatches from the British 
vessels of war employed on the coast of Africa for sup- 
pressing the slave trade, shew that this savage business 
is in full activity, under the Spanish, Portuguese, Bra- 
zillian and French flags. These are some of the vessels 
—ship Velos Passagena, 26 guns, 555 slaves, captured 
by the British sloop of war Primrose; San Jago de 
Cuba, 165 slaves, and four: ther vessels, captured by other 
British cruisers. A French slave-brig, the Duke of 
Bordeaux, with 561 slaves, for Guadaloupe, was also 
captured, but given up, conformable to the treaty with 
France. Six or seven others, all from Havana, were off 
the coast, or had just left it, laden with slaves; but the 
success of the British cruisers had much checked the 
traffic, and caused the breaking up of several establish- 
ments. The 561 slaves, on board the French brig, were 
“stowed in bulk” and naked, and in a most horrible 
condition, 

It is stated that the king of Loango had brought 100 
slaves to the coast for sale, but finding no slaver on the 
station, Guichered them all in cold blood, as he thought 
it to0 expensive to feed them. The bleeched bones of the 
unfortunate victims were still to be seen on the shore. 

*] tremble,”’ said Jefferson; ‘‘when I think that Gop 
js just.”” Vengeance will be satisfied. A fearful and 
black belt will extend—its western end nearly touch- 
ing Fiorida, its eastern resting on South America; the 
abode of pirates and murderers, retaliating the wrongs 
inflicted on themselves or their fathers, by pretended 
Christian white men. 

gC Since the preceding was written we have official 
accounts of an insurrection among the negroes at Mar- 
tinico. They had fired the town of St. Pierre, and 
consumed many houses, and ravaged and destroyed 
thirteen plantations, by fire—they resisted the military 
with fireearms and cutlasses; but were put down, for the 
present, and 126 of them, male and female, arrested, a 
number of whom had been shot. The governor appre- 
hending a continuance of such proeecdings, had issued a 
decree to establish a mi/itary court, &e. for six months. 
The colony was, perhaps, saved only by the free people 
of color,—who, in most important respects, have the 
sume rights and privileges as the white inhabitants, and 
hence form a strong party against the slaves. 





Our nivens. The Olio river was lately twenty feet 
above low water mark—the Potomac fifteen, and the 
Susquehannah twelve and a half. What vast bodies 
of water must be discharged by these mighty rivers, 








when thas swollen—the rapidity of their descents being 
considered! 


The coal trade on the Potomac is rapidly increasing. 





Distressinc. We find in the Western Times, pub- 
lished in Centreville, Indiana, the following account: 

‘*We were informed a few dars sinee, by a gentleman 
traveller from the west, that during the severe weather, 
a man, about 45 years of age, his wife, six children, 
and four horses, were frozen to death on the great 
prairie in Illinois. When discovered—THE MOTHER Lay 
WITH A SMALL CHILD IN HER ARMS—/ive other children 
around her —the father, with an axe and flint in his hands, 
as if he had been trying to strike fire-—a part of his 
wagon was cut into small pieces for kindling, and all 
the horses in a heap, stiff in their harness. ‘The name 
of the unfortunate family, or where they were froin, 
was not ascertained when our informant passed along. ’’ 





Mr. Srampaven. Since the rejection by the senate 
of Mr. Stambaugh, as Indian agent at Green Bay, the 
president has appointed him sub-agent at the same place. 

[ Penn. Inquirer. 





Wotves. Almost every winter, and especially in 
severe ones, we hear of the horrid death of men and 
women, in some parts of France and Spain, by wolves, 
who fearlessly attack and devour them. The United 
States have abounded with wolves—the western districts 
of Pennsylvania, &c. were as if filled with them—and a 
few, solitary and timid ones are stiti met with; but the 
deadly rifle has nearly exterminated them—and those 
which remain, no matter how much pressed by hunger, 
flee from the face of the destroyer—man. The character 
of the animal seems as if changed by the exterminating 
war that has been waged against him, by an armed peo- 
ple. 

Gov. Harris’ mine, in Charlotte country, North 
Carolina, for some time past, was worked without much if 
any profit and abandoned tor some months. But its 
working was resumed about the 10th of Feb. and in pre- 
paring tor a new shaft, the vein was cut, which now, with 
much reason, excites high expectation on the part of the 
proprietors. ‘The width of the vein is from four to eight 
and ten inches, and its inclination, so far as it appears, is 
about 80 degrees. In some parts it yields dust gold mix- 
ed with chrystals of magnetic iron; but what is most 
characteristic, are the masses of virgin gold which resem- 
ble moss, and occur in nests of several hundred dollars 
value each. 

The examination is as yet very little progressed. From 
an opening of the vein however, of EU feet long, 4 wide 
and 18 deep, there has been, as we are informed by the 
proprietors, extracted about five thousand dollars, and 
the vein is, to appearance, increasing in size, and not di- 
minishing in richness. The minerals of the vein are 
quartz, oxides of iron, magnetic iron ore, &e, embrac- 
ed in a ecalecous slate. [M. C. paper. 





AN INDEPENDENT JupIcIARY. .4 slate law nullifi- 
cated by state judges. ‘The Nashville (Tennessee) 
Banner of the 25th ult. says—‘*The judges appointed 
by act of the last legislatare, to constitute a special 
court, for the express purpose of trying certain cases 
growing out of late defalcations to the bank of the state 
of Tennessee, on Monday delivered their opinions seria- 
tim, sustaining the pleas to the jurisdiction of the court, 
and deciding the act by which they were appointed to 
discharge the duty, to be unconstitutional.” 





FOREIGN ARTICLES, 

We have been compelled to omit our usuat notices of 
events abroad, in the great demand for our room to at- 
tend to things at home. A very brief summary is all 
that is now neectul to offer. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

On or about the 16th of January, Mr. O’Connell was 
arrested on a charge of *‘conspiracy” to violate or 
avoid the effects of the proclamation of the lord-lieuten- 
ant, as to political meetings of the people. This caused 
a mighty excitement at Dublin; but O’Connell and his 
friends, arrested with him, gave bail, and so the matter 














rests for the present. Some excesses, however, had 
been committed on the lerd lieut, the marquis of Ang- 
leasay who was mobbed in the streets on the 25th of Jan. 
and pelted with mud. ‘The infamously famous major 
Sirr, gibbited on remembrance by the eloquence of 
Curran, was a swearer against O’Connell. ‘The grand 
jury had found ‘‘true bills” against him, 

There had been a hard run on the bank of Ireland 
for gold—but all its notes offered were promptly met. 

The British stocks remained pretty firm, at a small 
reduction in price. 

Burnings and other acts of violence were still com- 
mitted in England, though many had been sentenced to 
death, transportation, Xc. for being engaged inthem, But 
such exceses were less frequent than xt the period of 
our former advices, 

The poverty and distress of the people of Ireland 


seems about as great as human nature is capable of | 


bearing. A famine is talked of. ‘This, it is thought, 
renders the people so ready for any change. O’Con- 
nell has been exceedingly bold in his addresses to them, 
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part of the Belgisns desire an union with ’rance—which 
the Jatter most positively rejects. 
HOLLAND, 

The king was making great exertions to strengthen 
his army, to act against Belgium, It is said that he 
would protest against the allied powers, or requiring 
him to open the Scheldt. 

ITALY, 

A pope had not yet been elected. It was thought that 
eardinal Weld, an Englishman, would be chosen, though 
strongly opposed by the Austrian interest. 

Later news-- Paris papers to 2d Feb. 

There was a report that the Poles bad surrendered 
without a contest-~because of internal discords, ‘This 
was not, however, believed at Paris, at which subserip- 
tions were still making to assist them—Lafayette and 
other distinguished men taking the lead in them, The 
Russians have seized the funds of the bank of Warsaw 
that were at Odessa. A good many of the Polish monks 
had taken up arms, and placed themselves at the head 
of bodies of peasants, armed with scythes, Ke. It is 





yet he professes great anxiety for the preservation of 
the peace of the country. 

Parliament was to re-assemble on the 3d February. 
A stormy session was anticipated. ‘There was much 
speculatiun as to the continuance of the present ministry. 

Mr. Hunt, elected to parliament, has made a grand 
public entry into London—many thousand people, with 
banners, attending. He delivered a speech on the oc- 
casion, and was earnest for a repeal of the ‘*accursed 
corn bill.” 

FRANCE. 

All things appear quiet in France, except in ‘‘the 
busy note of preparation” for war. ‘The means of 
france are gigantic. 

Lafitte’s pecuniary affairs have been much embarrass- 
ed, because of heavy losses on the loans, and the house 
ot Lafitte and company is dissolved. 
are effects enough to pay its debts. Lafitte, in his mis- 
fortunes, is reported of as an honest man. 

Lafayette was taking an active part in the proceedings 
of the chamber of deputies. His speeches would in- 
dicate his belief of a speedy war—but he says that 
France has 500,00U regular troops and 1,500,000 na- 
tional guards, ready for the combat. 

‘The celebrated Madame de Genlis died at Pa 
in January, at a very advanced age, 

SPAIN, 

Much military preparation was making in Spain. The 
country was filled with gloom—every sort of business 
being unsettled, or at a stand. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The city of Basle has conquered and reduced its pea- 

santry to submission. 


ris early 


RUSSIA. 

Large bodies of troops were in motion for Poland—in 
all not less than 150,000, The cholera morbus had ap- 
peared at St. Petersburg. All the property of the Poles 
in Russia, who had taken part in the revolution, has been 
sequestered—the Poles, on the contrary, have permitted 
the Russians to retire, with their property, whitherso- 
ever they pleased. 

POLAND. 

The enthusiasm of the Poles remained undiminished. 
They have published a heart-stirring manifesto, which 
we intend to re-publish and preserve. ‘There are some 
accounts of divisions among them—the invasion of the 
Russians may, perhaps, anite them. Prussia had 80,000 
men on the Polish frontier and Austria 50,000. Sub- 
scriptions for the benefit of the Poles, were making in 
London and Paris. Gen. Chlopicki had resigned the 
dictatorship. The French generals Lallamand, Regnier, 
and Pelletier, had arrived at Warsaw to join the Polish 
army. 

A regiment of women had been formed to supply the 
troops with linen and provisions. ‘Their uniform is a 
yellow robe, a white mantle, with a confederatka for a 
head dress, and a pair of pistols at the girdle! 

BELGIUM. 

The afairs of this country remained pretty much as 

they were, at our last notices of them. Many princes 


were spoken of for king; but nothing had been determin- 
Some military operations were going on. 


ed, A large 


Itis said that there | 


stated that Chlopicki resigned the dictatorship because 
that he insisted on a reconciliation with Russia, which 
| was opposed by all the leading men; but some prospect 
of a reconciliation is held out, 

Much is said of the affairs of Belgium, and we have 
‘reports of the speeches miude in the national congress. 
'The debates are ardent--sometimes very tumultuous; 
lwithloud applauses, or marks of disapprobation, from 
the galleries. A protocol of the ministers of the allied 
powers, dated London, 20th Jan, makes outa boundary 
between Belgium and Holland—as it stood in 1790, 
The selection of a king is a most difficult matter—the 
congress being much divided. ‘The greatest number, 
perhaps, were in favor of the duke de Leuchtenburg, 
son of Beauharnois, step-son of Napoleon, but the fol- 
‘lowing letter being read, the duke of Nemours (a son 
of the king of the French) was again thought of, though 
Louis Philipe bad but lately refused his sanction to the 
choice-- 

Addressed to the French minister at Brussels-- 

“Sirn:--L hasten to reply to your letter of the 24th. 
The king’s council, which «ssembled to-day, were una- 
nimous upon the necessity of declaring to the provi- 
ern government, that the French government would 

regard‘the choice of the duke de Leuchtenburg to fill the 
throne of Belgium, as an act of hostility towards France; 
in case the congress, notwithstanding this declaration, 
should proceed to such election, you will quit Brussels 
immediately. Accept, &e. 

(Signed) HORACE SEBASTIANL 

Paris, Jan, 26. 1831.” 

Some think that France will now consent to the elec- 
tion of the duke of Nemours—aund if so, that the placing 
of him on the throne must be followed by a general war 
—the other great powers being resolved to resist so in- 
timate a connexion between France and Belgium. 

The funds of France continue to decline. ‘The king 
appears to be increasing his popularity. He wishes to 
preserve the peace of France with the rest of the world, 
and firmly expresses his resolution to keep down disor- 
ders at home. 

‘The funeral services of the late pope took place at 
Rome on the 14th Dee. He had been a liberal patron 
of the fine arts, and all the professors, with their pu- 
pils, attended. ‘Three times have these services now 
been performed by cardinals, and, on each occasion, 
five members of the conclave pronounced absolutions in 
behalf of the deceased, 

Wool is in great demand in Europe, and at high 
prices. ‘The stock issmall. The military preparations 
have caused a great scarcity of coarse wools. 
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THE NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
From the Baltimore Patriot. 

**Vhe editor of the Baltimore Patriot has been favor- 
ed with the following letter from an intelligent mer- 
chant, formerly of Baltimore, but now a resident. of 
Amsterdam. It gives the decision of the king of the 
Netherlands relative to the disputed boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, to whom 
both parties had referred the question, and whose de- 
cision is to be final. ‘Phe letter says— 
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“The boundary line goes from the Monument, on the 
source of the river St. Croix, due north to the St. 
John, which it crosses three miies above the Great 
Falls, it then follows the St. John about 50 miles from 
thence it passes along the river St. Francis to its southern- 
most source, here it meets the American line, along 
which it follows to the St. Lawrence, and leaving only 
those waters that fall in the river St. Lawrence to the 
point where both lines (claims) unite, and to the Con- 
necticut, where they combine to the British. This is 
the first and most important point. 

2d. About the north-westermost head of Connecticut 
river, The king has taken that which maintains the 
name and excludes all tributary streams, that were al- 
ready known in 1772, under different names. 

3d. The 45th degree of north latitude has to be stipu- 
Jated anew agreeable to the treaty of Ghent, or whether 
the old Jine which in 1772 was drawn between the pro- 
vinces and the United States wasto remain. Decision 
says, that the line must be drawn afresh. The Ame- 
ricans confiding on its correctness had built a fort on 
Rousse’s point, and this fortress is to remain in their 
possession, with so much territory thereof as is usual, 
(say one Chilome rique.) The territory which is award- 
ed to the United States by the 1st point is by far the 
best and most extensive, but England maintains a com- 
munication with her provinces. The territory which 
they will get will be of little value. ‘The state of Maine 
gets the best and newrly all that they wish. Connee- 
ticut river is of po importance, and may be looked upon 
as to balance the scales. ‘The British grounds were 
considered the best, but the Americans had such, which 
by no means become rejected. The parallel was always 
in favor of the British, bat since the king had secured to 
England their political advantage, he did the same with 
the Americans by giving them the fortress, point Rous- 
ses’, which breaks the parallel; and is of much impor- 





tance to America. Two forts built to the southward, 
would not have been of as much value as this. 

This decision of the king is a proof of his being a very 
able arbiter, for it is no trifle to read two large volumes 
of folio and compare the maps together, with the im- 
mense number of memorandums connected with this 
business, and his decision is » proof of his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the case. There is no victory no de- 
feat on any side. Both have what they most teared to 
Jose.” 

From the Albion—an English paper published at N. Y. 

After deseribing the boundary as settled, the editor 
says— 

It was to have been expected that the arbiter would 
have declared which party was right, and thus have laid 
down according to the opinion of a third disinterested 
party, the true boundary; but his Dutch majesty has not 
done so; he has pointed out anew route totally at vari- 
ance with the spirit and wording of the treaty. He car- 
ries the line due north from Mars Hill to the river St. 
John, along that river to the St. Francis, along the St. 
Francis to the highlands Jaid down on the westerly por- 
tion of the America line—-thereby cutting off a large por- 
tion ot the Canada lands, carrying the boundary to with- 
in thirteen miles of the river St. Lawrence, and within 
forty or fifty of the city of Quebec, the capital of the 
North American colonies; and then, moreover, it is said, 
gives the miliary position of Rouses’s point on lake Cham- 
slain—a place undcubtedly on the British side—to the 
United States into the bargain! 

The arbiter should have decided which was the true 
line according to the words of the treaty and the 
maps and plans mutually lad beforehim. If he thought 
the American the true line, he has done the United 
States injustice by taking away any portion of their ter- 
ritory, of which we understand Mr. Preble complains. 
if the British was the true line, he has done England in- 
justice, by taking away any portion of her territory, and 
hence she complains. 

But it may be said, that from the complexity and un- 
certainty of the question, he could not come to any satis- 
factory conclusion, and therefore, made a compromise— 
and a compromise he must have intended, since he has 
substituted rivers for Aighlands. Grauting for a moment 


has made the division. In making the compromise, two 
paramount objects should have been kept in view, viz; 
an equal division of the territory, in dispute, and the es- 
tablishment of a good natural boundary. Neither of 
these has been accomplished. ‘Two-thirds of the land 
is given to the United States, and the boundary is a very 
imperfect one. If his majesty had thought proper to 
continue the line along the St. John to its source, or 
nearly so—since in ridicule of owr disputes, it would al- 
most seem, he substituted the heads of rivers for the 
tops of mountains—a good boundary would have been 
secured and the territory pretty equally divided. With 
such a settlement neither party could justly comphain, 
but with the present settlement neither party is sa- 
tisied. England, however, must be the greatest suf- 
ferer since her loss is not only that of territory, but 
of a military pusition of great consequence to her in the 
event of future wars. A glance at the map will show 
how small an American force could intercept suceors 
proceeding to Quebec over-land; in fact all communica- 
tion between Great Britain and Canada would be seri- 
ously impeded during the winter months of the year, 
In any view of the case, or on whatever principle the 
king may have proceeded, we must deem his majesty’s 
decision very erroneous. 


The honor of England demands that she shall prompt- 
ly acquiesce with the award of the arbiter, and she will 
not, it isneedless to proclaim, hesitate a moment to re- 
deem her pledge.—Still it has occurred to us that the 
king of the Netherlands had no right to make any divi- 
sion or compromise whatever. The convention between 
the two governments of the 29th of Sept. 1827, and 
published in our paper of the 24th of May 1828, agree- 
ing to refer the matter in dispute to the arbiter, simply 
authorised him to decide on the points of difference only. 
The point of difference was simply this—which was the 
true line, the British or the American. We see no 
room or scope for compromising powers here. May 
not the silence of the Courier, which still affeets to be 
the government journal, and other facts which we shall 
not stop to enumerate be connected with this view of the 
case? 

The integrity of the arbiter must not be in the re- 
motest degree impeached. Still we may be excused 
for adverting to the surtmise of a London paper—that 
the king of the Netherlands gave in his award suddenly, 
and considering the state of his own affairs, rather un- 
expectedly—and that he probably acted from pique 
against the English whig ministry, who have shown so 
much inclination to side with the Belgians. 

The British government should without loss of time 
seek to recover the lost territory by friendly negociation 
or purchase. It is of great value to her trom its geo- 
graphical position: but to the state of Maine it is of 
little use beyond the actual value of the lands. 


A London paper the ‘*United Kingdom,” grumbles 
londly at the king of the Netherlands, and, among other 
things, says— 

‘How there could be any question as to the claims of 
England with respect to a territory which originally be- 
longed to herseli—which she never conveyed away by 
treaty or assignment—we are at a loss to know, and it 
is the duty of the wretched ninnies who have been mi- 
nisters of this country for so many years, to explain. 
The Americans, by this decision, have not only obtain- 
ed possession of our territory, and the property of his 
majesty’s subjects, but they have also got our roads in 
the direct route between Quebec, New Brunswick, Ha- 
litax and Nova Scotia, Other roads of equal importance 
are also decided to be within the boundary of the United 
States. 


“But what are we to do with Canada? Must we yield 
and consign our lands, and pigs, and emigrants and 
roads, and river navigation to Jonathan? ‘This must not 
be. We must nevertheless do justice to the detendant. 
We must offer compensation—assign lands elsewhere— 
give a slice out of the northwest—give Indians for 
Knglish—aond furs for freedom. If gen. Jackson should 
decline our terms, we of course must fight him; and 








his right to do this, let us examine in what manner he 














leaving Washmgton in its wilderness unmolested, we 
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must burn New York in order to bring him to his sen- 
ses. ‘This we can do easily; particularly as we are not] ¢ 
at war with any other nation, We will be fools, if we} t 
listen to any further terms of negociation. ‘‘Setéle it at) ¢ 
once” isthe word, and let there be no mistake! 





Thomas Carberry, James Dunlap, and Wm. O'Neal, 
of the District of Columbia, to bé inspectors of the peni- 
entiary in said disirict; and Benjamin Williams, of said 
listrict, to be warden of said penitentiary. 

John A. Cameron, of North Carolina, to be consul of 


a the United States at La Vera Cruz, in Mexico, in the 


The people of Maine appear equally dissatisfied with 
the compromise which the king of the Netherlands has 
willed—we say compromise, because he has rejected 
the statements of both parties. The ‘‘Portland Even- 
ing Advertiser”? observes— 

‘In truth the British have obtained all they want,a 
military post in our rear, with opportunity to encroach 
upon our territory whenever Circumstances require. 
The general government must be appealed to for relief 
from the decision of this uncrowned head, this wander- 
ing arbiter of the Netherlands.” 

The ‘*‘Eastern Argus” observes— 

‘‘Had the most clear sighted and ambitious of the 
British statesmen drawn this new line, the interest ol 
his majesty could not have been more caretully preserv- 
ed. ‘They have cut off the point of the ridge which se- 
parated the upper and lower provinces, aud gained all 
they wanted, a commanding position in our rear, and a 
convenient route of communication between Canada and 
New Brunswick ‘They cared nothing fora few square 
miles of land, of this they had enough, in America, al- 
ready. No, England desired a commanding post in our 
rear, aud an open route between her provinces, ‘This 
sie has secured by the supposed decision. ‘To us, the 
territory lost might be of some value, as so much land, 

but as a military position it is absolutely invaluable. It 
is here that England can erect her fortresses, and if this 
decision should be acquiesced in—which it never will 
be—a tew years would see the British ensign floating 
over x new Quebee, whose outworks would literally 
crowd upon our soil, and from whose impregnable 
walls the tiers of British ordinince would insult the 
eyes of freemen. It must not, it shall not be permitted. | 

€-Miserable is the plea that the national honor is come | 
mitted to abide such a result. It was the decision of 
an ind-pendent sovereign, confined himself to the ques- 
tion submitted, viz:—whether the line elaimed by the 

Uninted States or the line claimed by Great Britain, 

was the true one—to which the United States bound 

themselves to submit; not the decision of a sovereign 














place of Wm. Taylor, resigned. 


Joseph Saul, of Louisiana, to be consul of the United 


States at Tripoli, in the place of Charles D, Coxe, de- 
ceased, 


David J. Baker, of Illinois, to be district attorney of 
the United States for the state of Hlinois, vice Samuel 
Me Roberts, 

Elias Rector, of Arkansas, to be marshal of the United 
States for the territory of Arkansas, in the place of 
George W. Scott, removed. 

George W. Cramp, of Virginia, to be consul of the 
United States for the island of St. Bartholomew, in the 
place of Robert M. Harrison, appointed to the port of 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

John Cuthbert, of Pensylivania, to be consul of the 
United States for the port of Hamburg, im the place of 
Fredrick List whose commission has expired. (Rather— 
whoge nomination was rejected by the senate. | 

Samuel Allison, of New Jersey, to be consul of the 
United States, at Lyons, in France, in the place of Cor- 
nelius Bradford, deceased. 


Lemuel Wells, of New York, to be consul of the 
United States at St. Catharine’s, Brazil. 

‘Thomas E. Burfoot, of Virginia, to be district attor- 
ney of the United States, for the eastern district of Vir- 
ginia, vice Robert Stannard, resigned. 

Robert Fulton, of New Nork, to be secretary to the 
commission under the convention between the United 
States and the king of Denmark, of the 28th of March, 
1839. 

Lewis Shoemaker, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of 
the United States at Matanzas, in the island of Cuba. 

John Holtzman, of Georgetown, to be a justice of the 
peace for the country of Washington, in the district of 
Columbia. 

Joshua Lippincott, of Pennsylvania, to be a direetor of 
the bank ot the United States, vice Nicholas Biddle, 
eleeted a director by the stockholders. 

Nicholas Narvoni, of Constantinople, to be drogoman 
or interpreter of languages, to the legatiun of the United 











nearty robbed of his dominion, and leaning on England 


for support—not a decision which should declare the | 


States at Constantinoples 
Peter Desnoyers, of Detroit, to be marshil for the 


pretensions of both partes ungrounded, and proceed with | territory of Michigan. 


an authority at once arrogant and unlimited, to mark 
out as heretofore unthought of boundary. It was to no 
such decision that the United States bound themselves 
to submit.” 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 

Joel Brown, of the District of Columbia, to be a jus- 
tice of the peace for the county of Washington, in said 
district. 

Robert M. Harrison, of Virginia, to be consul of the 
United States for the port of Kingston, in the island of 
Jamaica. 

Alexander Adair, to be marshal for Middle Florida. 

Daniel Le Roy, to be district attorney of the United 
Siates for the territory of Michigan. 

John Nicholson, to be marshai for the eastern district 
of Louisiana. 

Waters Smith, to be marshal of East Florida. 


Thomas P. Eskridge, to be judge for the territory of 


Arkansas. 

Nathaniel S. Benton to be attorney for the northern 
district of New York, vice Samuel Beardsley, elected 
to congress. ° 

Ruben Harvey, to be consul of the United States for 
the port of Cork,'Lreland, in the place of Ruben Harvey, 
deceased. 

George Wise and George W. P. Custis, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be justices of the peace for the 
county of Alexandria, in sax! district. 

Nathaniel Luffborcugh, Enoch Reynolds, and Charles 
Il. W. Wharton, of the District of Columbia, to be jus- 


tices of the peace for the county of Washington, in said 
district, 





st? The preceding list, we believe, takes in all the 
appointments published, up to this date—not heretofore 
given. 





LATE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 

From the National Intelligencer of March 11. 
| The public are bardly aware of the great number of 
bills, which had passed one or the other house of eon- 
gress, which, for the want of time to act upon them, ow- 
ing partly to the oceupation of so great a portion of the 
session in the trial of jadge Peck, and partly to the in- 
troduction, late in the session, of nut very profitable de- 
bate, remained unfinished, and were therefore lost, at 
the adjournment. The number of bills which had pass- 
ed the house of representatives, and were twice read in 
the senate, but finally left upon the table of that body, 
was just one hundred. ‘Tle number of senate bills thus 

lost in the house of representatives was about thirty. 
Among the house bills to which the go-dy was given in 
this way, was the bill ‘for the improvement ot certain 
harbors and providing for surveys.”” This bill embrace 
ed, among other things, an appropriation of 40,060 dol- 
lars tor the improvement of the mouth of Back creck 
(the Chesapeuke entrance to the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware canal), and another of 20,000 dollars for deepéning 
the harbor of Baltimore, with other »sppropriations of 
the same cast in different parts of the United States. 
This bill passed the house ot representatives by a majo 
rity of fifty votes (107 to 57) and, had it been possible to 
act upon it, would probably have passed the senate by a 
majorily of ten or fifteen votes. It is supposed by many, 
however, that, had it passed both houses, the president 
would have considered himself pledged, by the terms of 
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“The boundary line goes trom the Monument, on the 
source of the river St. Croix, due north to the St. 
John, which it crosses three miles above the Great 
Falls, it then follows the St. John about 50 miles from 
thence it passes along the river St. Francis to its southern- 
most source, here it meets the American line, along 
which it follows to the St. Lawrence, and leaving only 
those waters that fall in the river St. Lawrence to the 
point where both Imes (claims) unite,and to the Con- 
necticut, where they combine to the British. This is 
the first and most important point. 

2d. About the north-westermost head of Connecticut 
river. The king has taken that which maintains the 
name and excludes all tributary streams, that were al- 
ready known in 1772, under different names. 

3d. The 45th degree of north latitude has to be stipu- 
Jated anew agreeable to the treaty of Ghent, or whether 
the old Jine which in 1772 was drawn between the pro- 
vinces and the United States was to remain. Decision 
says, that the line must be drawn afresh. The Ame- 
ricans confiding on its correctness had built a fort on 
Rousse’s point, and this fortress is to remain in their 
possession, with so much territory thereof as is usual, 
(say one Chilome rique.) The territory which is award- 
ed to the United States by the Ist point is by far the 
best and most extensive, but England maintains a com- 
munication with her provinces. The territory which 
they will get will be of little value. ‘The state of Maine 
gets the best and neurly all that they wish. Connec- 
ticut river is of po importance, and may be looked upon 
as to balance the scales. The British grounds were 
considered the best, but the Americans had such, which 
hy no means become rejected. The parallel was always 
in favor of the British, bat since the king had secured to 
England their political advantage, he did the same with 
the Americans by giving them the fortress, point Rous- 
ses’, which breaks the parallel; and is of much impor- 
tance to America. ‘wo forts built to the southward, 
would not have been of as much value as this. 

This decision of the king is a proof of his being a very 
able arbiter, for it is no trifle to read two large volumes 
of folio and compare the maps together, with the im- 
mense number of memorandums connected with this 
business, and his decision is a provuf of his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the case. There is no victory no de- 
feat on any side. Both have what they most teared to 
Jose.” 

From the Albion—an English paper published at N. Y. 

After describing the boundary as settled, the editor 
says— 

It was to have been expected that the arbiter would 
have declared which party was right, and thus have laid 
down according to the opinion of a third disinterested 
party, the true boundary; but his Dutch majesty has not 
done so; he has pointed out anew route totally at vari- 
ance with the spirit and wording of the treaty. He car- 
ries the line due north from Mars Hill to the river St. 
John, along that river to the St. Francis, along the St. 
Francis to the highlands Jaid down on the westerly por- 
tion of the America line—-thereby cutting off a large por- 
tion ot the Canada lands, carrying the boundary to with- 

in thirteen miles of the river St. Lawrence, and within 
forty or fifty of the city of Quebec, the capital of the 
North American colonies; and then, moreover, it is said, 
gives the miliary position of Rouses’s point on lake Cham- 
sylain—a place undcubtedly on the British side—to the 
United States into the bargain! 

The arbiter should have decided which was the true 


has made the division. In making the compromise, two 
paramount objects should have been kept in view, viz: 
an equal division of the territory, in dispute, and the es- 
tablishment of a good natural boundary. Neither of 
these has been accomplished. “Two-thirds of the land 
is given to the United States, and the boundary is a very 
imperfect one. If his majesty had thought proper to 
continue the line along the St. John to its source, or 
nearly so—since in ridicule of our disputes, it would al- 
most seem, he substituted the heads of rivers for the 
tops of mountains—a good boundary would have been 
secured and the territory pretty equally divided. With 
such a settlement neither party could justly complain, 
but with the present settlement neither party is sa- 
tisied. England, however, must be the greatest sut- 
ferer since her loss is not only that of territory, but 
of a military position of great consequence to her in the 
event of future wars. A glanee at the map will show 
how small an American force could intercept succors 
proceeding to Quebec over-land; in fact all communica- 
tion between Great Britain and Canada would be seri- 
ously impeded during the winter months of the year, 
In any view of the case, or on whatever principle the 
king may have proceeded, we must deem his majesty’s 
decision very erroneous. 


‘The honor of England demands that she shall prompt- 
ly acquiesce with the award of the arbiter, and she will 
not, it isneedless to proclaim, hesitate a moment to re- 
deem her pledge.—Still it has occurred to us that the 
king of the Netherlands had no right to make any divi- 
sion or compromise whatever. The convention between 
the two governmenis of the 29th of Sept. 1827, and 
published in our paper of the 24th of May 1828, agree- 
ing to refer the matter in dispute to the arbiter, simply 
authorised him to decide on the points of difference only. 
The point of difference was simply this—which was the 
true line, the British or the American. We see no 
room or scope for compromising powers here. May 
not the silence of the Courier, which still affeets to be 
the government journal, and other facts which we shall 
not stop to enumerate be connected with this view of the 
case? 

The integrity of the arbiter must not be in the re- 
motest degree impeached. Still we may be excused 
for adverting to the surmise of a London paper—that 
the king of the Netherlands gave in his award suddenly, 
and considering the state of his own affairs, rather un- 
expectedly—and that he probably acted from pique 
against the English whig ministry, who have shown so 
much inclination to side with the Belgians. 

The British government should without loss of time 
seek to recover the lost territory by friendly negociation 
or purchase. It is of great value to hertrom its geo- 
graphical position: but to the state of Maine it 1s of 
little use beyond the actual value of the lands. 


A London paper the ‘*United Kingdom,” grumbles 
londly at the king of the Netherlands, and, among other 
things, says— 

“How there could be any question as to the claims of 
England with respect to a territory which originally be- 
longed to herseli—which she never conveyed away by 
treaty or assignment—we are at a loss to know, and it 
is the duty of the wretched ninnies who have been mi- 
nisters of this country for so many years, to explain. 
The Americans, by this decision, have not only obtain- 
ed possession of our territory, and the property of his 








Jine according to the words of t!: treaty and the 
mapsand plans mutually laid betore him. If he thought 
the American the true line, he has done the United 
States injustice by taking away any portion of their ter- 
ritory, of which we understand Mr. Preble complains. 
if the British was the true line, he has done England in- 
justice, by taking away any portion of her territory, and 
hence she complains. 

But it may be said, that from the complexity and un- 
certainty of the question, he could not come to any satis- 
factory conclusion, and therefore, made a compromise— 
and a compromise he must have intended, since he has 
substituted rivers for highlands. Grauting for a moment 


majesty’s subjects, but they have also got our roads in 
the direct route between Quebec, New Brunswick, Ha- 
lifax and Nova Scotia, Other roads of equal importance 
are also decided to be within the boundary of the United 
States. 


“But what are we to do with Canada? Must we yield 
and consign our lands, and pigs, and emigrants and 
roads, and river navigation to Jonathan? ‘Vhis must not 
be. We must nevertheless do justiee to the detendant. 
We must offer compensation—assign lands elsewhere— 
give a slice out of the northwest—give Indians for 
English—and furs for freedom. If gen. Jackson should 
decline our terms, we otf course must fight him; and 





his right to do this, let us examine in what manver he 


leaving Washmgton in its wilderness unmolested, we 
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must burn New York in order to bring him to his sen- 
ses. This we can do easily; particularly as we are not 
at war with any other nation, We will be fools, if we 
listen to any further terms of negociation. ‘‘Sevile it at 
once” is the word, and let there be no mistake! 

The people of Maine appear equally dissatisfied with 
the compromise which the king of the Netherlands has 
willed—we say compromise, because he has rejected 
the statements of both parties. The ‘**Portland Even- 
ing Advertiser”? observes— 

‘In truth the British have obtained all they want,a 
military post in our rear, with opportunity to encroach 
upon our territory whenever circumstances require. 
The general government mast be appealed to for relief 
from the decision of this unerowned head, this wander- 
ing arbiter of the Netherlands.” 

The ‘*Eastern Argus” observes— 

‘*Had the most clear sighted and ambitions of the 
British statesmen drawn this mew line, the interest ol 
his majesty could not have been more carefully preserv- 
ed. ‘They have cut off the point of the ridge which se- 
parated the upper and lower provinces, aud gained all 
they wanted, a commanding position in our rear, and a 
convenient route of communication between Canada and 
New Brunswick ‘They cared nothing fora few square 
miles of land, of this they had enough, in America, al- 
ready. No, England desired a commanding post in our 
rear, and an open rote between her provinces, ‘This 
sie has secured by the supposed decision. ‘To us, the 
territory lost might be of some value, as so much land, 

but as a military position it is absolutely invaluable. It 
is here that England can erect her fortresses, and if this 
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Thomas Carberry, James Dunlap, and Wm. O’Neal, 
of the District of Columbia, to bé inspectors of the peni- 
tentiary in said district; and Benjamin Williams, of said 
district, to be warden of said penitentiary. 

John A. Cameron, of North Carolina, to be consul of 
the United States at La Vera Cruz, in Mexico, in the 
place of Wm. ‘Taylor, resigned. 

Joseph Saul, of Louisiana, to be consul of the United 
States at Tripoli, in the place of Charles D. Coxe, de- 
ceased, 

David J. Baker, of Illinois, to be district attorney of 
the United States for the state of Hlinois, vice Samuel 
Me Roberts. 

Elias Rector, of Arkansas, to be marshal of the United 
States for the territory of Arkansas, in the place of 
George W. Scott, removed. 

George W. Cramp, of Virginia, to be consul of the 
United States for the island of St. Bartholomew, in the 
place of Robert M. Harrison, appointed to the port of 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

John Cuthbert, of Pensylvania, to be consul of the 
United States for the port of Hamburg, in the place of 
Fredrick List whose commission has expired. (Rather— 
whoge nomination was rejected by the senate. | 

Samuel Allison, of New Jersey, to be consul of the 
United States, at Lyons, in France, in the place of Cor- 
nelius Bradford, deceased. 


Lemuel Wells, of New York, to be consul of the 
United States at St. Catharine’s, Brazil. 

‘Thomas E, Burfoot, of Virginia, to be district attor- 
ney of the United States, for the eastern district et Vir- 
ginia, vice Robert Stannard, resigned. 

Robert Fulton, of New Nork, to be secretary to the 











decision should be aequieseed in—which it never will 
be—a few years would sce the British ensign floating 
over x new Quebec, whose outworks would literally 
erowd upon our soil, and from whose impregnable 
walls the tiers of British ordinince would insult the 
eves of freemen. It must not, it shall not be permitted, 

© Miserable is the plea that the national honor is com- 
mitted to abide such a result. It was the decision ot 
an independent sovereign, confined himself to the ques- 
tion submitted, viz:—whether the line claimed by the 
Uninted States or the line claimed by Great Britain, 
was the true one—to which the United States bound 
themselves to submit; not the decision of a sovereign 
nearty robbed of his dominion, and leaning on England 
for support—not a decision which should declare the 
pretensions of both parties ungrounded, and proceed with 
an authority at once arrogant and unlimited, to mark 
out as heretofore unthought of boundary. It was to no 
such decision that the United States bound themselves 
to submit.” 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
Joel Brown, of the District of Columbia, to be a jus- 
tice of the peace for the county of Washington, in said 
district. 


Robert M. Harrison, of Virginia, to be consul of the 
e port of Kingston, in the island of 


United States for th 
Jamaica. 
Alexander Adair, to be marshal for Middle Florida. 
Daniel Le Roy, to be district attorney of the United 
States for the territory of Michigan. 


John Nicholson, to be marshal for the eastern district 


of Louisiana. 
Waters Smith, to be marshal of East Florida. 


Thomas P. Eskridge, to be judge for the territory of 


Arkansas. 


Nathaniel S. Benton to be attorney for the northern 
district of New York, vice Samuel Beardsley, elected 


to congress. 


Ruben Harvey, to be consul of the United States for 
the port of Cork,'Ireland, in the place of Ruben Harvey, 


deceased. 


George Wise and George W. P. Custis, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be justices of the peace for the 


county of Alexandria, in saad district. 


Nathaniel Luffborough, Enoch Reynolds, and Charles 
Il. W. Wharton, of the District of Columbia, to be jus- 
Uces of the peace for the county of Washington, in said 


district, P 











































commission under the convention between the United 
States and the king of Denmark, of the 28th of March, 
18350. 

Lewis Shoemaker, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of 
the United States at Matanzas, in the island of Cuba. 

Jolin Holtzman, of Georgetown, to be a justice of the 
peace for the country of Washington, in the district of 
Columbia. 

Joshua Lippincott, of Pennsylvania, to be a director of 
the bank ot the United States, vice Nicholas Biddle, 
elected a direetor by the stockholders. 

Nicholas Narvoni, of Constantinople, to be drogoman 
or interpreter of languages, to the legation of the United 
States at Constantinople. 

Peter Desnoyers, of Detroit, to be marshil for the 
territory of Michigan. 

$s}? The preceding list, we believe, takes in all the 
appointments published, up to this date—not heretofore 
given. 
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LATE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 
From the National Intelligencer of March 11. 

The public are bardly aware of the great number of 
bills, which had passed one or the other house of eon- 
gress, which, for the want of time to act upon them, ow- 
ing partly to the oceupation of so great a portion of the 
session in the trial of jadge Peck, and partly to the in- 
troduction, late in the session, of not very profitable de- 
bate, remained unfinished, and were therefore lost, at 
the adjournment. The number of bills which had pass- 
ed the house of representatives, and were twice read in 
the senate, but finally left upon the table of that body, 
was just ove hundred. ‘The number of senate bills thus 
lost in the house of representatives was about thirty. 

Among the house bills to which the go-dy was given in 
this way, was the bill “for the improvement ot certain 
harbors.and providing for surveys.”* This bill embrace 
ed, among other things, an appropriation of 40,0G0 dol- 
lars for the improvement of the mouth of Back ereck 
(the Chesapeake entrance to the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware canal), and another of 20,000 dollars for deepéning 
the harbor of Baltimore, with other sppropriations of 
the same cast in different parts of the United States. 
This bill passed the house ot representatives by a majoe 
rity of fifty votes (107 to 57) and, had it been possible to 
act upon it, would probably have passed the senate by a 
majorily of ten or fifteen votes. It is supposed by many, 
however, that, had it passed both houses, the president 
would have considered himself pledged, by the terms of 
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his last annual message to congress, to put his veto upon 
it this session, as he did upon a corresponding bill at the 
last session. 

Among the bills thus lost also was the beneficent bill 

roviding for the support of the remaining participators 
in the fatigues, privations, and dangers of the war of the 
revolution. Ly a tied vote, 20 to 20, the senate refused, 
on Tuesday evening, to postpone the further orders of 
the day in order to act upon it. ‘The remainder of the 
session was perhaps justly deemed too short for the de- 
liberate consideration of it. 

Amoug the bills thus lost at this session (and at the 
last sessiun, and probably never will! be otherwise in our 
day) was the bill for regulating the allowance of mileage 
to members of congress, and that also requiring deduc- 
tions from the compensation of members for occasional 
absences from the house, 

The bill so desirable to be passed, and so entirely due 
to the rapidly growing commerce of the city of New 
York, making an appropriation of 100,000 dollars for 
building a custom house in the city of New York, was 
also thus lost. 

Though this great number of bills was left unfinished 
by the senate, it ought in justice to that body, to M@® ad- 
ded, that the period of the session at which the most of 
of them passed the house of representatives, was so late 
as to make it impossible for the senate to pass upon 
them. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

The subjoined resolutions were offered in the house 
of representatives of Pennsylvania, by Mr. Jngersoll, of 
Philadelphia, on the 24th ult. 

Resolutions relative to the union. 

Whereas the constitution of these United States, and 
some of their principal institutions, have been assailed of 
late by the local passions which interfere with great na- 
tional measures, and a solemn declaration of the sense of 
the members of this house may tend to preserve unim- 
paired that union which is the rock of our safety and 
prosperity: ‘Therefore, 











1. #esvlved, as the sense of the house of representa- 
tives of this commonwealth, that the constitution of these 
United States having proved itself, by near haif a cen- 
tury’s experience, & government beyond all others capa- | 
ble of promoting rational liberty and general welfare, a 
union of sovereign states, constructed by one and the same 
sovereign people, it must be preserved inviolate against 
all attempts to nullify, impair, or reduce it toa mere con- 
federation. 

2. Hesolved, as the sense of this house, that the con- 
stitution of the United States authorises, and near half 
a century’s experience sanctions, acts of congress to pro- 
tect manufactures, and that the actual prosperity of the 
country attests the wisdom of such acts. 

3. Itesolved, as the sense of this house, that, as all 
manufactures, arts, and civilization flourish most where- 
ever iron is cheapest and best, any diminution of the pro- 
tection now afforded to that primary and universal arti- 
cle, would be a deplorable act. 

4. Resolved, as the sense of this house, that the con- 
stitution of the United States authorises, and near half a 
century’s experience sanctions, the twenty-fifth section 
of the act of congress of September, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-nine, and all others empowering the 
federal judiciary to maintain the supreme laws, 

§. Mesolved, as the sense of this house, that the con- 
stitution of the United States authorizes, and near halfa 
centuary’s experience sanctions, a bank of the United 
States, as necessary and proper to regulate the value of 
money, and prevent paper currency of unequal aud de- 
preciated value. 

6. Resolved, as the sense of this house, that the con- 
stitution of the United States authorizes the establish- 
ment of inland improvements by acts of congress, tor 
the construction of post routes and military roads, and 
roads for facilitating commerce among the several states; 
and by appropriations of money for such purposes, 

‘’hese resolutions came up for consideration on Fri- 
day. 
The resolution affirmiog the necessity of preserving 
the union of the states, against all attempts at nullifica- 


| the prohibitory clause, 





tion was passed, without debate, yeas 87, nays 3. 


‘The second of the series, affirming the constitution- 
ality and expediency of protecting manufactures, by con- 
gressional enactments, occasioned some debate. Some 
of the members would fain have avoided a public com- 
mittal on this question. ‘The people of Pennsylvania 
and the “people’s president” not seeing the subject in 
the same light. But, after an ineffectual attempt to in- 
troduce the words *‘by a judicious tariff” after the word 
manufactures, the question was taken on the resolution, 
and passed in the affirmative, yeas 87, nays 2. 

The third resolution, against any diminution of the 
present duty on iron, was also the subject of some de- 
bate, but finally passed, yeas 83, nays 5, 

‘The fourth resolution, affirming the constitutionality 
of the judiciary act of 1789, was opposed by general 
Frick of Northumberland, and advocated by Mr. Inger- 
soll, the mover. On the question being taken, the reso- 
lution passed, yeas 79, nays 7. 


The house adjourned before the question was taken 
on the fifth resolution, It came up in order on the fol- 
lowing day, and alter a debate of four hours, the house 
again adjourned before taking the question, 

|The subject was afterwards postponed without being 
finally acted upon. } 


During the debate in the Pennsylvania house of re- 
presentatives on the foregoing resolutions, Mr. Ingersoll 
read the following letter from Mr. Madison. 

“Montpelicr, Feb. 2, 1831. 

Dear stn:—I have received your letter of January 
21, asking— 

1. Is there any state power to make banks? 

2. Is the federal power, as has been exercised, or as 


a to be exercised by president Jackson, prefe- 
rable! 


The evil which produced the prohibitory clause in 
the constitution of the United States, was the practice 
of the states in making bills of credit, and in some in- 
stances appraised property ‘fa legal tender.” If the 
notes of state banks, therefore, whether chartered or 
unchartered, be made a legal tender, they are prohibit- 
ed; if not made a legal tender, they do not fall within 
‘The number of the ‘‘Federal- 
ist”? referred to was written with that view of the sub- 
ject; and this, with probably other cotemporary expo- 
sitions, and the uninterrupted practice of the states in 
creating and permitting banks without making their 
notes a legal tender, would seem to be a bar to the 
question, if it were not inexpedient now to agitate it. 

A virtual and incidental enforcement of the depreci- 
ated notes of state banks, by their crowding out a sound 
medium, though a great evil, was not foreseen; and it 
it had been apprehended, it is questionable whether the 
constitution of the United States which had so many ob- 
stacles to encounter, would have ventured to guard 
against it by an additional provision. A virtual, and it 
is hoped, an adequate remedy, may hereafter be found 
in the refusal of state paper when debased, in any of 
the federal transactions, and in the control of the fede- 
ral bank, this being itself controlled from suspending 
its specie payments by the public authority. 


On the other question I readily decide against the 
project recommended by the president. Reasons more 
than sufficient appear to have been presented to the 
public, in the reviews and other comments which it has 
called forth. How far a bint for it may have been taken 
trom Mr. Jefferson, | know not. The kindred ideas of 
the latter may be seen in his memoirs, &e. vol. 4, pages 
196, 207, 526, and his view of the state banks, vol. 4, 
pages 199, 22. 


There are sundry statutes of Virginia prohibiting the 
circulation of notes payable to bearer, whether issued 
by individuals or unchartered banks. 

These observations, litle new or important as they 
may be, would have been promptly furnished but for an 
indisposition in which your letter found me, and which 
has not yet entirely left me. 1 hope this will find you 
in good health, and you have my best wishes for its cone 
tinuance, and the addition of every other blessing. 

JAMES MADISON. 

Charles J. Ingersoll, esq. Harrisburg, Pu. 





